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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


The end of March marked the completion of the 
first quarter-year of full operation of unemploy- 
ment compensation programs in the 21 States and 
the District of Columbia in which benefits became 
payable in January. During this period, unem- 
ployment benefits amounting to more than $64.5 
million were charged to the benefit-payment ac- 
counts of these States and Wisconsin. ‘This total 
of benefits charged does not necessarily represent 
the full amount of benefits that may have been 
paid to individuals, since there is a time lag between 
the issuance of a benefit check and the charging 
of the payment to the State’s benefit account. 
The month of April witnessed the further ex- 
tension of this program as benefits became pay- 
able in two additional States—Indiana and Mis- 
sissippi. 

Data on operation of the unemployment com- 
pensation program, given in detail elsewhere in 
this Bulletin, do not permit any definite conclusions 
as to recent trends in employment and unem- 
ployment. Evidence from other sources indicates, 
however, that there has been no perceptible 
improvement in the general level of employment 
or business activity. In March the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics again reported a decline in the 
volume of nonagricultural employment. Current 
estimates of the number of workers totally unem- 
ployed, reported elsewhere in this Bulletin, show 
corresponding increases—to a total of between 
10.3 million and 13.2 million for February. 

The persistent downward trend in business 
conditions and the corollary of widespread unem- 
ployment and destitution were cited by the 
President in a recent message to Congress in 
support of a number of proposed measures involv- 
ing expenditure of additional funds for relief and 
recovery. Among the relief appropriations recom- 
mended by the President were: $1,250 million 
for the Works Progress Administration for the 
first 7 months of the fiscal year 1938-39; $175 
million for the Farm Security Administration for 


the next fiscal year; $75 million for the National 
Youth Administration; and an additional $50 
million for the Civilian Conservation Corps. The 
President further recommended appropriations 
amounting to $1,462 million for housing, public 
works, public roads, and flood control. 


A preliminary report summarizing recent data 
on unemployment and relief and presenting several 
recommendations for immediate action was re- 
leased in April by the Special Committee to In- 
vestigate Unemployment and Relief (75th Con- 
gress, 3d Session, Senate Report No. 1625). With 
regard to the Federal-State unemployment com- 
pensation program, the committee stated its belief 
that ““* * * some far-reaching modifications 
in the present system will have to be made before 
this type of benefit can serve the purposes for 
which it was designed.” While the report dis- 
cussed briefly some of the difficulties encountered 
in the existing program, including ‘‘the inherent 
complexity” of many State laws, the only specific 
recommendation in this connection was that 
“* * * in the interest of efficiency and econ- 
omy * * * the Employment Service now in 
the Labor Department be transferred to the 
Social Security Board * * *.” In connection 
with the general question of Federal-State coop- 
eration, the committee stated: “It should be a 
principle governing Federal Government financial 
collaboration with the States or the local political 
subdivisions in the field of relief, public assistance, 
and social security, that the merit system of 
appointing administrative personnel should be 
in force.” 

Major emphasis in the preliminary report of 
this committee was accorded to the Federal Works 
Program and to proposals for Federal participa- 
tion in the granting of direct relief. While the 
committee recommended certain minor changes in 
the methods of administering the Works Program, 
it rejected suggestions for the abandonment of 
work relief in favor of direct relief grants by the 
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Federal Government. Similarly, it rejected ex- 
plicitly a suggestion that the program for aid to 
dependent children under the Social Security Act 
“might be liberalized so as to include families of 
unemployed persons in need in which there were 
children * * *,” 

The permanent character of certain relief and 
public-assistance activities was suggested by this 
committee in its statement that, “With respect to 
the needy aged, dependent children, and the indi- 
gent blind * * * it should be stated that 
their destitution is not due to unemployment,”’ 
since these groups “are not normally gainfully 
employed.” Summary statistics of costs and of 
the number of recipients under the public-assist- 
ance programs were cited as evidence of the 
magnitude of this aspect of the general problem. 

According to reports received by the Social 
Security Board from States participating in these 
programs, total obligations incurred from Federal, 
State, and local funds for payments to the needy 
aged, the blind, and dependent children amounted 
to $40.4 million for March. Of this total, $32.0 
million represented payments to 1.7 million 
recipients of old-age assistance in 47 States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii; the 
average payment for the month was $19.30, rang- 
ing from $4.58 in Mississippi to $32.67 in Califor- 
nia. Payments to 36,400 recipients of aid to the 
blind, in 36 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii, accounted for nearly $900,000 of the total 
obligations incurred; and the balance of $7.5 
million represented payments in behalf of 574,000 
children in 232,000 families, in 38 States, the 
District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 

The amount of obligations incurred for pay- 
ments to recipients of all types of public relief 
again showed an increase in March over the total 
for the preceding month. The total of $240.8 
million for March represented an increase of 11.1 
percent over the amount for February and an 
increase of 10.5 percent over the total for March 
1937. Increases were also recorded for March 
1938 over the preceding month in the number of 
recipients of the several types of public relief on 
which statistics are reported by the Board in 
this Bulletin. It was estimated that a total of 
approximately 6.3 million different households, 
comprising probably 19.7 million persons, were 
aided in March under one or more of these pro- 
grams. This represents an increase of 6.8 percent 
from February in the number of households, and 
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of 7.7 percent in the number of individuals 
included. 

Suggestions and proposals with regard to the 
financial provisions and benefit schedule of the 
old-age insurance system under the Social Security 
Act have continued to command attention during 
recent weeks. Foremost among recent develop. 
ments in this field was the letter addressed by the 
President to Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the 
Social Security Board, urging the necessity of 
studying ways and means of improving and ex. 
tending the provisions of the act. The President's 
letter stated in part: “I am particularly anxious 
that the Board give attention to the development 
of a sound plan for liberalizing the old-age insur- 
ance system. In the development of such a plan 
I should like to have the Board give consideration 
to the feasibility of extending its coverage, com- 
mencing the payment of old-age insurance an- 
nuities at an earlier date than January 1, 1942, 
paying larger benefits than now provided in the 
act for those retiring during the earlier years of 
the system, providing benefits for aged wives and 
widows, and providing benefits for young children 
of insured persons dying before reaching retire- 
ment age. It is my hope that the Board will be 
prepared to submit its recommendations before 
Congress reconvenes in January.” Mr. Alt 
meyer welcomed the President’s suggestions, and 
indicated that recommendations on the points 
mentioned would be forthcoming in time for sub- 
mission to the next session of Congress. 

The Special Committee to Investigate Unem- 
ployment and Relief also included in its prelimi- 
nary report, to which reference has already been 
made, a recommendation that retirement benefits 
under the old-age insurance program begin at an 
earlier date than the present law contemplates. 
Such action, the committee stated, “would mean 
that older workers would be retired from the labor 
market to make way for younger workers await- 
ing jobs.’”” Recommendations in this field fom 
other sources have dealt chiefly with poss ble 
modifications of the tax provisions and the reserve 
method of financing contemplated in the act. 
During discussion of certain of these proposals in 
Congress recently, Senator Harrison, Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Finance, called atten- 
tion to the work of the Advisory Council on Social 
Security and urged that action on proposed 
amendments to the Social Security Act await the 
findings of this group. 
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ADMINISTERING OLD-AGE INSURANCE 
John J. Corson* 


Administrators of social legislation are con- 
fronted with a special responsibility. Like other 
public servants, they must carry, on behalf both 
of the legislators who enacted the measure and 
the men and women for whose protection it is 
designed, the duties specifically allocated to them 
by law. In addition to those duties, however, 
they have a less tangible but no less real respon- 
sibility to their predecessors and contemporaries 
who worked to establish the program they are 
administering. 

After students and scientists and idealists first 
observe social needs and make proposals to meet 
them, many years usually elapse before there is a 
sufficiently wide understanding of the goal to 
make legislation feasible. Once a law is on the 
statute books, another critical step must be taken: 
Its provisions must be translated into smoothly 
functioning operation through the collaboration 
of the administrators and the public. It is a 
truism that no law is better than its administra- 
tion. Good administration, moreover, requires 
understanding of the spirit of the law as well as 
its letter. In performing the duties delegated to 
them by the Congress and State legislatures, 
social security administrators must keep faith 
not only with the millions for whom the Social 
Security Act is provided but also with the leaders 
whose social objectives are now recognized in the 
act’s provisions. 

From the beginning it was recognized that the 
provision of old-age annuities for some 30 to 40 
million men and women was clearly a new func- 
tion of proportions never before attempted by 
the Federal Government. Administratively, old- 
age insurance loomed up as the leviathan of the 
Social Security Act. Administration of the un- 
employment compensation and public-assistance 
provisions of the act is shared by the Federal 
Government with the several State governments. 
This sharing in itself raises problems, but it also 
distributes difficulties. The administration of 
old-age insurance is a responsibility assumed by 
the Federal Government alone. 

In unemployment compensation the need for 
frequent use of current records adds administra- 
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tive complexities which do not invade the field of 
old-age insurance. In public assistance the case 
work technique in dealing with human relation- 
ships necessitates individual treatment to a greater 
degree than is necessary in old-age insurance. 
The fact that the administrators of unemploy- 
ment compensation and public assistance are deal- 
ing with the laws of 51 separate jurisdictions, 
which vary greatly both as to coverage and 
requirements, makes it possible to lay down ad- 
ministrative policies of only the most general 
character. The more complex problems relating 
to individual States must be considered separately 
and decided for each State. Though consideration 
of State laws enters into one aspect of old-age 
insurance, administration of this program is com- 
paratively simple. Most of its problems arise 
from its size. 

The task of administering old-age insurance may 
be divided into three major parts: the main- 
tenance of employee wage records, the develop- 
ment and adjudication of claims for benefits, 
and the provision of field services to employers 
and employees throughout the country that they 
may understand their rights and obligations. 

The establishment and maintenance of individ- 
ual wage records under the old-age insurance pro- 
gram has often been called the biggest bookkeep- 
ing job in the world. When it is realized that the 
earnings of some 30 million workers are now re- 
ported regularly to the Social Security Board and 
must be entered to the individual accounts, there 
can be no doubt that this term is properly applied. 
All other operations in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the old-age insurance program 
are of similar proportions. As time goes on, this 
job will become even larger; each year upwards of 
500,000 new workers will be added to the pay 
rolls of employers, and accounts must be set up 
for them. 

Behind this tremendous job of account keeping 
lay many months of planning and preparatory work 
before the first wage reports could be handled. 
The first step was that of devising a method of 
identifying each individual wage earner covered 
by title II of the Social Security Act and connect- 
ing him unfailingly with his wages as reported 
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by his employer so that there would be a complete 
and accurate record when the time came to figure 
the benefit to which he was entitled by virtue of 
his wages from covered employment. Mere names 
and addresses would not suffice in such a program as 
this. Thousands of workers have the same name. 
Over a period of years addresses would be of little 
or no value as a means of identifying an individual. 
Photographs and handwriting also would fail to 
serve as a satisfactory identification after the usual 
interval between the time when a man takes his first 
job and that at which he attains retirement age. 

Other means of positive identification were 
necessary. Finally it was decided to assign a 
numbered account to each covered individual and 
to obtain such personal information for permanent 
association with this account number as would 
serve to identify him at any time. This informa- 
tion, which is supplied by the worker when he 
applies for an account number, is as follows: 
name and address, employer’s name and address 
at time of filing application, age, date of birth, 
place of birth, father’s full name, mother’s maiden 
name, sex, color, and signature. 

After a widespread educational program, the 
assignment of an account number to each individ- 
ual worker in covered employment was begun in 
November 1936. With the helpful cooperation 
of the Post Office Department, which distributed 
and collected the initial group of applications for 
account numbers, nearly 26 million applications 
were received and approximately as many account 
numbers assigned during the first 4 months of this 
campaign. In addition, more than 2.6 million iden- 
tification numbers were assigned to employers. By 
the end of March 1938, applications for account num- 
bers totaled more than 38 million. They are still 
coming in at the rate of about a half million a month. 
Some individuals have applied for more than one 
account number, but sample studies indicate that 
duplicate account numbers have been issued to not 
more than 3 or 4 percent of the applicants. 

While employee account numbers and employer 
identification numbers were being assigned by the 
post offices and the field offices of the Social Secu- 
rity Board, records of all such assignments were 
sent to the Baltimore office of the Bureau of Old- 
Age Insurance where they were carefully checked 
and arranged in files. At the same time methods 
and procedures were developed for keeping the 
accounts. Before the first reports on wages were 
received, approximately 35 million ledger accounts 
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had been established and were ready for posting 
the amounts of wages reported by employers. 


Chart I.—Number of applications for employee account 
numbers received in Baltimore, cumulative to the 
end of each month. November 1936—March 1938 
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The volume of wage reports coming in is some- 
what greater than was at first expected. This is 
due, in some measure at least, to the fact that in 
certain types of employment individual workers 
are engaged by several employers during the 
course of a reporting period. Since a report must 
be made by each employer for whom an individual 
worked during the reporting period, the number of 
wage reports necessarily is greatly increased by 
cases of this kind. In addition, there are many 
persons who are engaged in covered employment 
occasionally or for part of the year, such as students 
who have week-end jobs in drug stores or agri- 
cultural workers who take jobs for the winter in 
factories or shops. Since they count toward 
benefits, wages received by these workers in cov- 
ered employment must be recorded, even though 
they are received only sporadically or in small 
amounts. It is expected that, by July 1, it will 
be possible to inform individuals of the exact 
amounts of wages credited to their accounts for 
the calendar year 1937. The availability of such 
information will play an important role in main- 
taining the confidence of employees in the old-age 
insurance program. Knowledge that an exact 
amount has actually been entered as evidence of 
their potential claims to benefits should serve to 
dispel the doubts of skeptics. Possession of this 
information will also make it easy for employees 
to check errors or delinquencies in the reporting 
of their wage payments. 

The recordkeeping system, now well established 
and smoothly operating, is almost wholly me 
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chanical. The various subsidiary operations 
which make possible the efficient maintenance of 
the accounts (the creation of checking devices, of 
indexes, and so forth) are also carried out me- 
chanically. The machines handle the record- 
keeping work with amazing speed and accuracy; 
it is doubtful whether the system would be work- 
able without them. Wage reports are being re- 
ceived regularly, the data reported are being trans- 
ferred to punch cards and are entered by mechani- 
cal means on the ledger accounts of individual 
wage earners. These entries, or postings, are 
now being made at the rate of approximately 3 
million per week. From the start there were 
those who predicted that the task of maintaining 
records of earnings of many million workers was 
impossible. The answer, however, is quite clear— 
the records are being maintained. Recent estimates 
indicate that the expense of maintaining each 
individual account is less than 25 cents a year. 
All wage information which is recorded to indi- 
vidual employee accounts first passes through the 
hands of the collectors of internal revenue, and all 
taxes to be paid under title VIII of the Social 
Security Act are collected by these officials. The 
responsibility of collecting these taxes lies solely 
with the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and with 
this responsibility goes the duty of making deci- 
sions as to whether a particular establishment or 
individual is covered by the taxing provisions of 
the act: whether certain specified jobs and in- 
come are, in fact, “employment” and ‘“wages’’ 
under the terms of the act. The Social Security 
Board, however, decides who is eligible for bene- 
fits under title II of the act. Thus it can readily 
be seen that a very close cooperative arrangement 
must exist between these two Federal agencies. 
Accustomed as it is to collecting large sums of 
money in taxes, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
found collection of social security taxes, involving 
approximately $500 million a year, no small task. 
The forms upon which employers make their tax 
and wage information returns are of simple de- 
sign, much simpler than the regular income tax 
forms. However, the heads of many small con- 
cerns formerly unaccustomed to making reports 
to any agency have found difficulty in preparing 
these returns. Similarly, other employers who 
never before have been faced with the problem of 
keeping accurate records of the wages paid to their 
workers found difficulty. Yet in general social 
security returns have been as accurate and satis- 
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factory as those of most other new tax programs. 
Moreover there has been a steady improvement in 
accuracy and promptness in submitting thereturns. 
Two months after the close of the first reporting 
period only 4.5 million reports of wages paid to in- 
dividual employees had been received. Twomonths 
after the close of the second reporting period, 
however, 35 million such reports were on file. 

The tax and information report forms have now 
been further simplified, and additional improve- 
ments in reporting are expected. Until the first 
quarter of 1938, taxes were required to be paid 
monthly, and summary information returns were 
to be filed semiannually. Now the two returns 
are combined in one form which is required only 
quarterly, thus greatly simplifying the reporting 
problems for employers. Since tax returns and 
wage reports will now be shown on the same form, 
they will ordinarily agree, and correspondence 
with employers to reconcile differences in tax and 
information returns will be greatly reduced. 

There are a few employers in industries covered 
by the act who have, as yet, made no returns at all. 
The percentage of these is small, and at first glance 
this delinquency would appear to be unimportant. 
In the case of ordinary tax collections a small per- 
centage of delinquency might well be considered 
no problem at all. But in the case of taxes under 
title VIII of the Social Security Act, failure to pay 
taxes and make the required reports on wages 
paid might mean that the individual workers 
involved would risk losing a part of the old-age 
security which their Government has promised 
them. Consequently, every effort is being made 
to eliminate this delinquency as soon as possible. 

In the final analysis, the prompt payment of 
old-age benefits in the proper amounts is the goal 
toward which all this recordkeeping leads. At 
present only lump-sum payments may be made. 
These are for comparatively small amounts as yet, 
since only a short period has elapsed during which 
workers have received wages which may be counted 
in determining the amounts of these payments. 
Though monthly benefits are not payable until 1942, 
plans are now being made to handle claims for such 
payments in an orderly, yet individual, manner. 

By the end of March, 115,000 claims for lump- 
sum payments had been certified to the Treasury 
by the Social Security Board for amounts totaling 
almost $3.5 million. Although the number of 
claims received in the Bureau is somewhat smaller 
than was anticipated on an actuarial basis, the 
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volume is growing steadily as the size of the bene- 
fits increases and as public understanding of the 
program broadens. During March, claims were 
certified at the rate of 810 per working day. 
Claims are being handled more expeditiously each 
week, as both applicants and field representatives 
are better instructed in the preparation of claims 
applications. Retween January and March 1938, 


Chart II.—Claims for lump-sum payments received in 
Washington, cumulative to the end of each month, 
February 1937-March 1938 
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the average time consumed in handling claims 
was reduced by almost 20 percent. 

A general understanding of the nature and pur- 
poses of the law is essential to the successful 
administration of old-age insurance. Field offices 
are performing invaluable services to this end. 
Employees in 318 such offices are in touch daily 
with thousands of persons who are concerned with 
the program, explaining to employers their respon- 
sibilities under the act, helping employees to 
obtain their account numbers, and showing 
claimants for benefits how to execute the applica- 
tion forms required in order to obtain such 
benefits. Radio addresses, short talks before 
groups of all kinds, distribution of printed material 
of various types, and personal visits to employers 
by field representatives all tend to improve the 
administration of the old-age insurance program 
through better understanding by employers and 
employees as to what old-age insurance means to 
them and what they should do about it. 

As a byproduct of its necessary operations, the 
records of the Bureau of Old-Age Insurance will in 
future provide a wealth of new sources of informa- 
tion regarding the working population of the 
United States. Data of inestimable value to 
students and administrators in many fields will 
be available. These include data bearing on 
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employment, pay rolls, annual and lifetime earnings 
in covered employment, and many others, includ. 
ing the concentration at one point of information 
regarding the causes of death among workers in 
various types of employment. Although thege 
data will be available for statistical purposes, all 
information of a personal nature regarding an 
individual worker will remain confidential. 

The task of recruiting and training personnel for 
the Bureau of Old-Age Insurance was a tremen- 
dous one. Thousands of operators were needed to 
handle recordkeeping machines. Adjudicators 
with some knowledge of law were required for 
adjudicating claims for old-age benefit payments. 
Three hundred field office managers, who would 
interpret this program to citizens throughout the 
entire country, had to be enlisted and educated 
as to the meaning and purpose of old-age in- 
surance. As late as September 30, 1936, the total 
personnel of the Bureau numbered 164. On 
March 1, 1938—only 17 months later—the num- 
ber of persons employed exceeded 7,500. This 
fact of itself represents a striking achievement, but 
an even more spectacular accomplishment was 
the training and education of this large number in 
an understanding of a new function of govern- 
ment and of the techniques essential to its per- 
formance. Moreover, although the magnitude 
of the task necessitated the integration of these 
thousands of men and women into an organiza- 
tion largely automatic in its processes, a merely 
routinized, machinelike operation would tend to 
lose sight of the interests of the individual whose 
security is at stake—for whom the organization 
functions. Constant vigilance must be exercised 
in order to overcome this tendency—to keep ad- 
ministrative officials continuously aware of the 
objectives of the old-age insurance program. 

The administration of the old-age insurance 
program need no longer be discussed in terms of 
theory and conjecture. It can now be gauged 
against concrete results, actual accomplishments. 
While it is realized that not all the problems in- 
volved have been solved—indeed all have not yet 
been faced—definite evidence already is at hand 
that the program is workable. Existing processes 
are constantly being reviewed, however, in order 
to increase the efficiency and economy of opera- 
tion, and periodic studies are undertaken to deter- 
mine the extent to which the program is meeting 
the social needs envisaged by those who worked 
to establish old-age insurance. 
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THE OPERATION OF THE NEW ENGLAND INTERSTATE 
AGREEMENT IN RHODE ISLAND* 


Anne E. Geddes and Leonard H. Russell ** 


The six New England States signed an interstate 
agreement in January 1938 with respect to the 
handling of interstate claims for unemployment 
compensation. Under the terms of this agree- 
ment, which was the first of its kind to be con- 
summated by benefit-paying States, each of the 
signatories agreed to act as agent for and to accept 
claims from unemployed workers living in the 
State but having benefit rights in other States in 
New England. Each State further agreed to 
accept claims against its fund filed with other 
agent States by workers having benefit rights with- 
in the State. Thus each of the New England 
States is acting as agent for the other States in 
the geographical division and is transmitting to 
the legally liable States the claims filed with it 
against other States in the region. Because the 
New England States are pioneering in the develop- 
ment of interstate procedure, benefit-paying States 
in other sections of the country are eager to learn 
what they can from the New England experience. 

Administrators of unemployment compensation 
commissions want from the New England States 
the answers to a number of questions with respect 
to interstate claims. What is the volume of inter- 
state claims in relation to the total volume of 
claims handled by an unemployment compensation 
agency? What proportion of interstate claims 
filed are claims of commuters, of migrants, of 
workers employed simultaneously in two or more 
States? Is an interstate procedure justified and 
necessary? 

It would be premature to attempt to answer such 
questions as these on the basis of 3 months’ 
experience or without making detailed case 
studies in a number of States, but some light is 
shed on these questions by a simple analysis of 
2,685 interstate claims received as agent or liable 
State by the Rhode Island Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board in the first quarter of 1938. 

* Certain differences between the New England interstate agreement and 
the plan recently approved by the Interstate Conference of Unemployment 
Compensation Agencies and accepted by a majority of the States are discussed 
ve Mies Golden is a senior social statistician, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Social Security Board, Region I. Mr. Russell is Director of 


Research and Statistics in the Rhode Island Unemployment Compensation 
Board. 
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The Rhode Island Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Board has been particularly interested in the 
development of the New England interstate 
procedure. Rhode Island is a small, densely 
populated, and highly industrialized State wedged 
in between Connecticut and Massachusetts, which 
are also thickly settled industrial States. Because 
of its geographical setting and industrial char- 
acter, the matter of interstate claims is probably 
of greater concern to Rhode Island than to many 
other States. 

In order to facilitate the handling of interstate 
claims, the Rhode Island Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board has established an “Inter-State 
Section.”’ This section is divided into two units, 
one to handle incoming claims and one to handle 
outgoing claims. An incoming claim is a claim 
filed in an agent State and transmitted to Rhode 
Island as the liable State. An outgoing claim is 
one filed in Rhode Island as the agent State and 
transmitted to a liable State. 

Although no interstate agreement with States 
outside New England is in effect, Rhode Island is 
nevertheless permitting claims from workers with 
benefit rights in States beyond the boundaries of 
New England to be filed with its employment 
offices and is transmitting those claims to such 
States. In the first 3 months of 1938, Rhode Is- 
land forwarded claims to California, the District 
of Columbia, Indiana,? Maryland, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, 
as well as to the other New England States. Some 
States outside New England forwarding claims to 
Rhode Island as the liable State are: the District 
of Columbia, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey,® 
New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia. 

A tentative conclusion drawn from the Rhode 
Island analysis is that the volume of interstate 
claims will comprise but a small proportion of the 
~ 1 Rhode Island’s liability is confined to the claimant’s actual benefit rights 
accumulated under Rhode Island’s law. Thus, no disbursements are made 
from the Rhode Island unemployment compensation fund for credits earned 
by the claimant in the agent State, or any State other than Rhode Island. 

1 Indiana began benefit payments in April 1938. 

3 New Jersey is not yet a benefit-paying State. In this State workers reg- 


istered for work with the Employment Service and submitted affidavits 
concerning their unemployment status. 





total claims in a State unemployment compensa- 
tion agency. ‘The 2,685 interstate claims received 
by the Rhode Island Board from January 3 to 
March 31 constituted only 2.6 percent of the 
103,600 claims taken in these 3 months. This 
percentage unquestionably represents an under- 
statement of the relative importance of interstate 
claims. Several factors account for the under- 
statement: Workers are not as well informed 
about the possibility of filing claims with an agent 
State as with the State where they have built up 
wage credits; Rhode Island has not yet operated 
interstate agreements with States outside New 
England; the administrative wheels were neces- 
sarily turning slowly in all commissions in this 
initial period of benefit operation; there was a 
natural tendency to concentrate on intrastate 
rather than on interstate claims. Nevertheless, 
it is believed that the volume of interstate claims 
will continue to be comparatively small in relation 
to the total load. But it should be emphasized 
that the importance of the problem should not be 
measured entirely in terms of volume. 

It is not possible from this analysis to determine 
how many of the interstate claimants are com- 
muters and how many are migrants. However, 
the distribution of incoming and outgoing claims 
which is shown in table 1 furnishes some indication 
of the types of claimants. About seven-eighths of 
the incoming claims received by Rhode Island 
originated in the adjacent States of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, and a similar proportion of the 
outgoing claims were transmitted by Rhode Island 


Table 1.—Outgoing and incoming claims received from 
Jan. 3 to Mar. 31, 1938, by the Rhode Island Unem- 
ployment Compensation Board, classified by liable 
and agent State 





| 


Outgoing claims | Incoming claims 


























Ratio of 

1 outgoing 

Liable or agent State S57: aaa sat Percent |. —_ 
' of total | “U™M0er! of total |e “aims 
All States____. F 1, 735 100.0 950 100. 0 1.8 
New England_....__.-  *4,637; 4 98.3 |)2 7 | “18 
Massachusetts.._| 1, 246 71.8 658 6.3| 1.9 
Connecticut--___._- 286 16.5 162 17.1 1.8 
New Hampshire_- 61 3.5 26 2.7 2.3 
SSeS 28 1.6 44 4.6 6 
Vermont.._......-- 16 9 7 7 2.3 
Outside New England. me “Set ant “asr- - we 
New York._....-- 57 3.3 25 2.6 2 3 
All other ?_......-.- 41 2.4 28 3.0 1.5 




















1 With respect to outgoing claims the State listed is the liable State; with 
r to incoming claims the State listed is the agent State. 

2 Includes California, District of Columbia, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
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to those States. 
both types of claims relate to States outside New 
England, with which Rhode Island has no formal 
interstate agreement. 

It is interesting that Rhode Island transmitted 
to other States 1.8 claims for each claim received 


A little more than 5 percent of 


from other States. The ratios for the different 
States varied from 0.6 to 2.3. With respect to 
Massachusetts the ratio was 1.9, and in Cop. 
necticut, 1.8. Whether these are normal ratios 
can be determined only with the passage of time. 
It is possible that Rhode Island was more zealous 
than the other States in pursuing the interstate 
agreement. It may be that there is more com- 
muting from Rhode Island to the neighboring 
States of Massachusetts and Connecticut than 
from those States to Rhode Island. Furthermore, 
it is possible that in recent months there was a 
greater shift in the labor supply from Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut to Rhode Island than 
in the opposite direction. The student of the 
labor market will find a fertile field for explora- 
tion in a thorough study of the employment 
histories of interstate claimants. 

A considerable concentration of claimants on 
both sides of the borders of Rhode Island, a 
clustering of claimants in the Greater Boston 
area, and a scattering of claimants in the more 
remote sections of the adjacent States of Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts are apparent from 
the map on the opposite page which shows the 
residence of claimants. The circles represent the 
residence of claimants against Rhode Island from 
outside the State; the squares represent the resi- 
dence of claimants filing claims in Rhode Island 
against other States. Numbers within the sym- 
bols indicate the number of claimants residing in 
the specific locations. 

It is probable that a majority of the claimants 
resicing near the Rhode Island borders are com- 
muters, but there is no conclusive evidence on 
this point. It happens that most of the larger 
industrial communities in Rhode Island are 
located near the eastern border and there may be 
an actual shifting of workers from Massachusetts 
to these cities. This is entirely possible, since 
the same kinds of skills are employed in Rhode 
Island industries as in nearby Massachusetts 
industries. There may be a large number of 
commuters in the area between Boston and 
Pawtucket and Providence, the two largest cities in 
Rhode Island, since there are rapid-transportation 
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facilities in this region. In commuting, accessi- 
bility is, of course, as important a consideration 
as distance. 

The small number of claimants on either side 
of the Rhode Island-Connecticut border is ac- 
counted for by the fact that this district is sparsely 
settled. It seems logical to assume that claim- 
ants living in the more remote areas represent 
either migratory workers or totally unemployed 
workers who have gone to live with relatives dur- 
ing a period of enforced idleness. Some others 
of the distant claimants may belong to the group 
previously mentioned—workers employed simul- 
taneously in two or more States, such as construc- 
tion workers, transportation employees, and sales- 
men, who sometimes cross State lines in the 
routine performance of their duties. 

Since migratory-casual labor is not associated 
with New England industry to any great extent, 
it is to be anticipated that a considerable share 
of the group of interstate claimants is composed 
of commuters and of mobile workers shifting to 
other labor centers. An analysis of the maxi- 
mum duration of benefits and of the benefit rates 
of workers filing claims with agent States against 
Rhode Island lends support to such a supposition. 
For these incoming claimants, the average dura- 
tion of benefits was 9.0 weeks and the average 
benefit rate $10.46 for claims filed during the 
period January-March 1938. These averages 
suggest that at least the majority of these inter- 
state claimants were not workers of the migra- 
tory-casual type. 

This analysis appears to offer conclusive evi- 
dence that even though the volume of interstate 
claims is relatively small, an interstate claims 


procedure is needed in order to handle claims of 
workers residing outside the State in which they 
have established benefit rights. It is clear that 
travel into the liable State would be burdensome 
and costly for large numbers of claimants residing 
in contiguous States as well as for claimants 
living in more remote States. However, it may 
be perfectly feasible for commuters within short 
distances to cross State borders to file claims if 
transportation facilities are both rapid and cheap, 
There will be some circumstances in which 
natural barriers will make it difficult for workers 
to file claims in the State in which they both 
reside and have benefit rights. Under such 
circumstances the interstate agreements should 
provide opportunity for filing claims in more 
accessible offices in adjacent States. In such 
instances, it may often be the case that registra- 
tion in an adjacent State will be more likely to 
lead to the worker’s placement in a new job than 
registration in the State in which he has his 
residence. 

While existing records are not yet adequate as 
a basis for conclusions concerning the charac- 
teristics of interstate claimants and the adminis- 
trative policies which will best serve their needs 
and will prove most effective and economical, there 
can be no doubt of the importance of procedures 
for handling interstate claims from the stand- 
point of the workers involved. It also may be 
anticipated that the records of these claims will 
provide a new and valuable source of information 
concerning labor mobility, of importance both to 
administrators of State unemployment compen- 
sation programs and to students in the fields of 
labor and industry. 
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COUNTING THE RECIPIENTS OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
AND THE DOLLARS THEY RECEIVE 


Helen R. Jeter * 


In March 1938, approximately 20 million per- 
sons in 6 million households in the United States 
received financial assistance from public funds 
amounting to nearly $241 million. These esti- 
mates were made public before the middle of May, 
about 6 weeks after the month for which assistance 
was received. From the standpoint of the jour- 
nalist, the reporting was tardy; from the stand- 
point of the statistician and the accountant, the 
accomplishment was immense. 

These millions of dollars include substan- 
tially all obligations assumed by the Federal 
Government and by States, cities, towns, and 
counties for financial aid to the needy. The 
regular monthly reports of the amounts of aid 
granted and of the numbers of persons who 
receive it provide a comprehensive and consecu- 
tive record of public assistance throughout the 
United States. The task of bringing the figures 
together to provide a social accounting for the 
Nation as a whole was assumed by the Social 
Security Board at the request and with the col- 
laboration of other Federal agencies. Starting 
with May 1937, regular reports on obligations 
incurred from public funds and, subsequently, 
on recipients of aid have been issued by the 
Board. 

To a considerable extent, the figures included 
in the total are collected by the Board in the 
course of fulfilling its administrative responsi- 
bilities under the Social Security Act. Other 
data, compiled through the cooperation of other 
Federal agencies and of State and local govern- 
ments, are required to facilitate the broad study 
of economic insecurity in the United States with 
which also the Board is charged under the act. 
The record as a whole provides a base useful to 
governments at all three levels in gauging and 
evaluating fiscal and other public policies. Both 
the totals for all public assistance and the more 
detailed data available under the several pro- 
grams afford a record essential to administrators of 
public welfare and of importance to students of 
government and of economic and social questions. 


* Chief, Division of Public Assistance Research, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Social Security Board. 
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Included in the 6 million households in March 
were approximately 2 million in which there were 
recipients of one or more of the special types of 
public assistance for which Federal funds are 
granted to the States under the Social Security 
Act—old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid 
to dependent children. It is necessary for the 
Board to know the numbers of recipients to whom 
such aid is provided and the amounts given in 
order to account for Federal funds granted to the 
States, to recommend appropriations, and to 
gauge, in conjunction with other evidence, whether 
or not the States are carrying out effectively the 
plans submitted in requesting Federal funds. 
The public-assistance statistics compiled by the 
Board give comparable data which make it 
possible for each State to analyze and assess its 
program in relation to the reports of all other 
agencies engaged in similar activities. 

In a household, a community, or a State, how- 
ever, the programs for special types of assistance 
under the Social Security Act are closely related 
to other measures for assistance to persons in 
need. The other major types of aid included in 
the totals mentioned above are those provided 
from Federal funds (earnings of persons under the 
Works Program and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and subsistence payments under the Farm 
Security Administration) and general relief, for 
which costs now are borne by State or local funds 
or a combination of the two. 

The task of obtaining and compiling data from 
all these sources is not simple. Three Federal 
agencies, other than the Social Security Board, 
provide assistance: the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, the Farm Security Administration, and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. Certain kinds of 
aid, such as general relief, are administered by 
States without Federal participation, and a con- 
siderable amount of relief is administered by 
counties or other localities without State super- 
vision or participation. In the 3 years prior to 
enactment of the Social Security Act, moreover, 
a variety of terminology and administrative 
practice had developed which made production 
of comparable statistics extremely uncertain. 
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Only through the collaboration of literally thou- 
sands of public agencies—much of it effected 
by the voluntary efforts of already over-worked 
personnel—has it become possible to answer that 
apparently simple question: How many house- 
holds are receiving public relief, and how much 
do they receive? 


Varieties of Disbursement Procedure 


Statistics of public aid for a single month require 
a summary of the records of not less than 15 
million separate financial transactions. Under 
the Social Security Act, public assistance reaches 
the majority of recipients through monthly checks 
issued on the basis of certificates of eligibility 
authorizing the financial officer to continue to 
issue checks until the certificate is canceled. In 
40 States and Territories, under 86 of the 129 
State plans for public assistance being adminis- 
tered with the approval of the Social Security 
Board, checks are written in a State office, but 
under 30 of these 86 plans, checks are actually 
distributed by local agencies; in 17 States under 
43 State plans, all assistance checks are written 
and distributed by county or other local agencies. 
General relief is paid in a variety of ways and 
through various procedures. The most prevalent 
method is the order written by the case worker 
authorizing the fiscal officer to issue cash, grocer- 
ies, or orders on vendors. Such orders in most 
communities are written each month, but in a few 
States orders are issued weekly. The most com- 
mon administrative area is the county, but in 14 
States relief may be issued by cities, towns, or 
townships. 

No reports are available on the number of dif- 
ferent fiscal officers and case workers whose mil- 
lions of separate financial transactions must be 
recorded and assembled before the figures on the 
number of recipients of relief and the amounts they 
receive can be published each month. The num- 
ber of these persons probably exceeds 10,000 for the 
United States. 


State Responsibility 


Among the four Federal agencies administering 
public-assistance programs, three give Federal aid 
directly to the recipient. The statistical reports 
of these three agencies—the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, the Civilian Conservation Corps, and 
the Farm Security Administration—are therefore 
made by employees of the Federal agencies to their 
superior officers. The Social Security Board is 
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the only Federal agency administering a public- 
assistance program through grants to the States. 
The actual administration is carried on by the 
States, subject to Federal supervision to the extent 
permitted by the Social Security Act. Statistical 
reports are made, not by Federal employees, but 
by each sovereign State to the Government of the 
United States. It is true that reports may be 
required of the States as a fundamental condition 
for the receipt and continuance of a Federal grant, 
but the actual preparation of the report depends 
upon the skill and cooperation of State employees. 
No Federal agency exercises supervision over the 
administration of general relief; therefore the Social 
Security Board collects from States and localities 
reports that are entirely voluntary on the part of 
the reporting agency.’ 

To publish each month the count of recipients 
of public assistance under the Social Security Act 
and the amounts that they receive, the Social 
Security Board depends upon 53 State agencies in 
the 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
and Hawaii. These agencies are asked to mail 
their reports to the Board between the fifteenth 
and the twenty-fifth of the month following the 
month for which the recipient receives assistance. 
Standard forms and printed instructions were fur- 
nished to the States during the first month of 
administration under the Social Security Act. 
Therefore, complete data on numbers of recipients 
and amounts of public assistance were available 
beginning with the month of February 1936. 

The task of establishing a periodic central re- 
porting system for statistics of public assistance on 
a more or less automatic and self-perpetuating 
basis is essentially one of mobilizing the thousands 
of persons whose records are needed to compile 
the total figure. The first essential is a willingness 
on the part of the State agency to transmit to the 
local agencies all definitions and instructions issued 
by the Federal agency. Even though such defi- 
nitions may seem to be arbitrary, the essential 
element of uniformity for comparative purposes 
can be attained only by strict adherence to the 
instructions. 

For example, if the town supervisor of the poor 
in X town in a New England State chooses to 
include in his monthly report of relief the amount 
paid to hospitalize a relief recipient, or if a case 





1 For further description of general relief, see “Statistical Reporting on 
General Relief,” Public Assistance Statistics for the United States for November 
1987, Social Security Board, Vol. 3, No. 1 (January 1938), pp. 5-7. 
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worker in a local agency in a southern State in- 
cludes in her report of relief given to a family the 
value of Federal surplus commodities received 
that month by the family, the reports rendered 
by the State departments of public welfare to the 
Social Security Board will contain items excluded 
by definition from general relief. Or if a county 
in a certain State issues weekly checks for old-age 
assistance and reports 5 weeks in 1 month’s report 
and 4 in another, the figures will not be comparable 
with those for a State in which checks are written 
for the needs of a calendar month. The Federal 
Government itself cannot deal with the 3,096 local 
governmental areas of the United States; it must 
reach them through the intermediate instructions 
issued by State agencies. 


Reports Required by the Social Security Board 


The statistics required of each State to indicate 
conformity with a plan for public assistance ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board, to provide 
the Board with data to support its annual budget 
request for public assistance, and to be reported 
annually to the Congress of the United States, are 
relatively simple. These statistics are collected 
by means of the following required reports: 

1. One monthly report on applications, open 
case load, numbers of recipients, and amounts of 
assistance, by counties (Form RS-204). 

2. One annual report on social data concerning 
cases accepted during the fiscal year and cases 
closed during the fiscal year (Forms RS-211, 212, 
and 213). 

3. Two semiannual reports on cancelations of 
public-assistance checks to correct the data re- 
ported monthly (Form RS-—223),. 

A fourth type of report—one on administrative 
expense and sources of funds for public assist- 
ance—to be required semiannually, is now being 
considered. 

The monthly reports are planned for prompt 
reporting of the numbers of recipients and the 
amounts they receive. The semiannual and an- 
nual reports introduce qualitative elements such 
as the social characteristics of recipients of public 
assistance and the proposed measurement of ad- 
ministrative cost. 

The plans for these statistical reports have been 
adopted after consultation with the Joint Com- 
mittee on Relief Statistics of the American Public 
Welfare Association and the American Statistical 
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Association,? which the Board has invited to act 
as an advisory committee to its Division of Public 
Assistance Research. As far as possible, the plans 
have been discussed also with representatives of 
the State agencies before final requirements have 
been issued. 

The first monthly reports were planned sepa- 
rately for old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind, but recent progress 
in the integration of the administration of public 
assistance at the State level has made it possible 
to combine on a single form (RS-204) not only 
the reports for the three types of public assistance 
under the Social Security Act but also the report 
for general relief. There are now 23 State agencies 
administering or supervising the administration of 
these four types of public assistance—old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent 
children, and general relief; in addition, there are 
10 State agencies administering or supervising the 
three special types, 4 administering other com- 
binations of three of the four types, and 5 ad- 
ministering two types. Therefore, the Social 
Security Board receives reports from 42 State 
agencies integrated for at least two programs of 
public assistance. 

The earliest forms limited reports on the 
amounts of assistance to payments in cash direct 
to the recipient, since Federal funds may be used 
for such payments only. These reports included 
from the beginning, however, the amounts that 
were paid to recipients in excess of amounts that 
might be matched from Federal funds. More- 
over, since July 1, 1937, the reports have included 
the amounts of all public assistance administered 
by the State, whether in cash or in kind, or pay- 
ments for services to the recipient such as fees to 
physicians, payments to landlords, and other in- 
direct assistance. 

One item has been necessary in the statistical re- 
porting on public assistance under the Social 
Security Act which was of little or no importance 
in relief statistics prior to this act. This is the 
report of cancelations of public-assistance checks. 
The fact that checks are written in a State office 


2 This Committee is composed of the following members: Ralph G. Hurlin, 
Russell Sage Foundation, Chairman; Neva R. Deardorff, Welfare Council 
of New York City; Emil Frankel, New Jersey State Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies; Harry Greenstein, Associated Jewish Charities of Balti- 
more; William Haber, University of Michigan; Helen R. Jeter, Social Se- 
curity Board; Howard Myers, Works Progress Administration; Saya S. 
Schwartz, Philadelphia County Board of Assistance; Herman M. Somers, 
Wisconsin Public Welfare Department; Frederick F. Stephan, American 
Statistical Association; Paul Webbink, Social Science Research Council. 
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well in advance of the pay-roll date, and the high 
_ death rate among persons of the age group receiv- 
ing old-age assistance, result in some States in a 
considerable proportion of cancelations after the 
State has made its monthly report to the Social 
Security Board. In order to present accurate 
data on the actual number of recipients and the 
amounts which they receive, the Board must cor- 
rect its published figures from time to time for the 
errors introduced by cancelations. 


Social Characteristics of Recipients 


The annual report on social characteristics of 
recipients of public assistance required by the 
Board from each State is a set of uniform statisti- 
cal tables. TheState agency may collect the data 
for these tabulations in any way that it desires, 
but the Board has suggested methods that seem 
to be most economical and that will ensure com- 
parability of the data. These suggestions include 
for each of the three programs administered by 
the Social Security Board a standard report to 
be filled out for each person added to the assistance 
rolls and another report to be filled out at the time 
the case is closed (Forms RS-201.1, 202.1, and 
203.1). The items on these forms have been 
defined in instruction manuals which are issued 
by the Board in sufficient quantities to be placed 
in the hands of each investigator or case worker. 
As a second step in method, the Board suggests 
that one of these forms be filled out at the time of 
investigation, that the form accompany the 
official papers up to the point at which the case is 
officially approved for assistance, and that the 
form be filed in the State office under the super- 
vision of the research or statistical unit, to be 
tabulated with other such forms for the State’s 
annual report to the Social Security Board. A 
third step in the Board’s suggestions has been the 
publication of a standard code (Inst. RS-218) 
devised for machine or hand tabulation, to facili- 
tate the preparation of the tables required for the 
annual report. 

This annual report includes data not on a sample 
of the active cases but on a sample composed of all 
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cases accepted during the year and all cases closed 
during the year. Itis recognized that as a descrip. 
tion of the entire program this sample is biased for 
certain items and that a sampling of the open cage 
load might be more representative for certain 
characteristics, such as age. The Board, however, 
has chosen a method that is relatively economical 
and has considerable administrative value to the 
State agencies. The Board recommends to the 
State that no attempt be made to maintain, for 
statistical purposes, an open file that is kept con- 
stantly correct for the ever changing family situa- 
tions which are characteristic of recipients of 
public assistance. Such a method is more costly 
than is warranted by the additional information 
yielded. 


Regional Organization and State Research 

A sound central reporting system depends upon 
the careful selection of a few items important not 
only to the Federal agency but also to the report- 
ing agency; upon careful definitions and well-con- 
structed forms which are revised very infrequently 
and only in the face of absolute necessity; upon 
correspondence about errors and misinterpreta- 
tions; and, finally, upon field contacts with the 
reporting agencies. The Social Security Board’s 
decentralization of administration through 12 
regional offices has required the appointment of 
regional representatives of the Division of Public 
Assistance Research, whose duties lie in the con- 
stant visiting of State agencies, not to compile 
statistics but to discuss the methods of compiling 
reports, the meaning of unusual items, and the 
significance of the data for State administration as 
well as for Federal reporting. 

The chief effect of the Board’s work has been the 
creation of departments of research and statistics 
in State departments of public welfare. These 
departments, for the most part, are modestly 
staffed and are equipped with limited budgets 
which do not permit elaborate research. They are 
proving essential, however, to administration in 
most States and are of great value in providing 
information requested by State legislatures and 
the public. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


REVIEW OF 


By the end of March, benefit-payment opera- 
tions were approaching a more normal basis in all 
the benefit-paying States. The number of initial 
claims filed during March was less than in Febru- 
ary in all States which had reported by May 4, 
except California, Connecticut, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, New Hampshire, and Virginia, as shown in 
table 2. The number and amount of benefit pay- 
ments made during March increased markedly in 
almost all reporting States, as accumulated claims 
were processed and continuing payments made to 
workers who remained unemployed. As was 
pointed out last month, the waiting period for 
partial unemployment in most States is twice as 
long as that for total unemployment, and many 
State agencies concentrated in the early weeks on 
the payment of benefits to workers who were 
totally unemployed. No particular significance, 
therefore, is to be attached to large increases dur- 
ing March in the number of payments for partial 
unemployment. 

In order to expedite the payment of benefits, 
several States are now making consolidated pay- 
ments, covering in one check amounts due for 
several different past weeks of compensable unem- 
ployment. In reporting on benefit operations, 
however, in all but a few exceptional cases, these 
States are indicating the number of weeks for 
which payments have been made rather than the 
number of checks issued. The data in tables 3, 4, 
and 5 are therefore not invalidated by this practice. 

A few States have resorted to the use of supple- 
mentary payments in cases where wage records 
were incomplete. Benefits have been paid to the 
worker on the basis of the available record of his 
earnings, with the understanding that a supple- 
mentary payment would be made should evidence 
of additional earnings be found at a later time. 
Such supplementary payments have been made in 
considerable number in Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, and Minnesota. In these States, con- 
sequently, the figures for average benefit pay- 
ments shown in tables 4 and 5 represent a slight 
understatement of the size of the average weekly 
benefit amount. 
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: DIVISION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION RESEARCH 


THE MONTH 


In a few States, lump-sum payments may be 
made to workers in unusual cases, such as cases in 
which a worker has no opportunity of obtaining 
work in the State but has prospects of employ- 
ment elsewhere. Five such payments, totaling 
$275, were reported by Massachusetts during 
March. 

By the end of March, many workers had received 
all the benefit payments to which they were 
entitled on the basis of their earnings in the 
qualifying period, which was, in most States, the 
first 3 quarters of 1937. Since the final payment 
is usually for an amount less than the full weekly 
benefit amount, this exhaustion of wage credits is 
reflected in the increasing number of low benefit 
payments shown in tables 4 and 5. 

With the beginning of the second quarter of the 
year on April 1, benefit rights for workers in most 
States will depend on earnings during the entire 
year 1937. Employers’ reports of workers’ earn- 
ings during the last quarter of 1937 were received 
and recorded by the State unemployment com- 
pensation agencies during the first 3 months of 
this year. The availability of these new wage 
credits for benefit payments will make some 
workers eligible for benefits who were ineligible 
on the basis of their earnings during the first 3 
quarters of 1937; will permit additional payments 
to some workers who had exhausted their benefit 
rights; and may also lead to a recalculation of the 
weekly benefit amount and the total amount of 
benefits payable to workers who are now receiving 
compensation. 


Simplification of Benefit Procedures 

With the peak of the initial claims load now 
passed, administrators in the benefit-paying States 
have begun to analyze the experience of the first 
3 months to see what modifications of procedure 
may be desirable and feasible at this time. The 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation of the 
Social Security Board has been working in coopera- 
tion with State administrators in developing 
methods of achieving smoother administration 
within the terms of the present laws, without 
complete revision of basic procedures. One of 
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the modifications which has been adopted by a 
number of States involves a change in reporting 
continued claims by local employment offices to 


the central office. 


A worker must register at the local office each 
week in order to be eligible for benefits, although 


during the first 2 or 3 weeks he will be accumulat- 
ing waiting-period weeks only. The initial claim 
is forwarded to the central office for a determina- 
tion as to whether he is eligible for benefits and 
a computation of the amount and duration of his 
benefits. During the early months, the system in 


Table 1.—Unemployment compensation: Contributions deposited in State clearing account, deposits in State 
benefit account, benefits charged to State benefit account,' and net balance in unemployment trust fund? as 


of Mar. 31, 1938, by States 





Contributions deposited in 


Deposits in State benefit 


Benefits charged to State bene- 















































State clearing account 3 account ¢ fit account 5 Net balance in 
unemployment 
State trast ee as 
‘ of Mar. 31, 
4 March maery March See March 93s ¢ 
Total for States reporting........... $143, 007, 618 $34, 043, 744 $78, 215, 000 $37, 965, 000 $64, 531, 928 $43, 936, 321 753, 436, 035 
a ss teens 970, 663 30, 414 2, 000, 000 750, 000 1, 322, 007 954, 502 7, 817, 418 
re 94, 771 SRT See oo! “eae , a ee . . 331, 705 
ea 523, 532 218, 932 525, 000 275, 000 361, 202 246, 406 1, 735, 805 
ET ' | | Sees en ee Ane Reem ien a Se ; 2, 187, 441 
as 8, 243, 325 318, 082 7, 500, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 903, 841 2, 627, 031 66, 705, 873 
Se 559, 411 SNS ESS EL! eee Re . 5, 204, 409 
ES SEF: 1, 889, 212 42, 350 4, 250, 000 2, 000, 000 3, 766, 935 2, 823, 447 12, 946, 058 
ETT 560, 263 NY, SER : ice oears cate : 1, 619, 831 
District of Columbia__................-- 1, 351, 398 382, 398 275, 000 150, 000 240, 015 211, 865 6, 709, 221 
ES 1, 044, 244 | SE ee aaee, Eee meee ichGeacdda 3, 918, 807 
A ee 2, 415, 247 EE Se See eee See 6, 196, 063 
gis (? ST SAE SS SS, SRC Pee 1, 341, 125 
| Se 229, 933 | ae 2, 110, 960 
| enn ORGS age: See) Ware 39, 126, 139 
SSE are 4, 392, 264 _— SS ES LT Ee RS) Trees: 27, 092, 627 
Ea 876, 143 EES. Seen Ser ea a ae &, O14, 475 
a 518, 575 46, 661 Rae 4, 115, 934 
EE eee 2, 299, 233 994, 748 Ee ae ‘ s 10, 933, 768 
ENE he a ae 2, 198, 920 762, 315 500, 000 250, 000 439, 556 365, 662 8, 817, 252 
ES eS ‘ 352, 461 14, 157 1, 000, 000 600, 000 921, 507 612, 263 3, 116, 833 
iin nantcicehindsdsniinninewn 2, 226, 102 39, 221 2, 800, 000 1, 800, 000 2, 398, 902 1, 666, 408 8, 150, 941 
as i wleeniane 6, 189, 900 196, 955 7, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 5, 672, 275 2, 864, 288 41, 001, 845 
Se eae 9, 655, 912 | SAS Kear : mae 8 52, 251, 192 
a cs . 1, 841, 853 129, 561 1, 500 000 500, 000 1, 200, 367 978, 517 11, 842, 807 
ha sciatic Asti esd titin dea oc ininstigunives 553, 229 EES S ES: SE (Pee eae ce 2, 726, 168 
SS = § 13, 489, 559 ses ee ae | ian .| ° 13, 248, 558 
EE ee 281, 053 SS SR EEE PEE OS rears 2, 019, 113 
ae ene 837, 580 PAE, SNE eS a ead eae? 2, 580, 905 
RE eS a 141, 765 10, 169 |. ileal ceneial . | , 709, 350 
ES Ses 607, 088 225, 059 920, 000 445, 000 653, 638 | 404, 686 3, 733, 865 
EE ee 3, 962, 776 SEE Se eee eee See © Si ciuniieasahioe emai 34, 012, 844 
“SR ae 123, 429 6, 3 Pee r ES Ey age 1, 323, 356 
OEE ENE a aaa ee 21, 035, 650 9, 090, 452 15, G00, 000 10, 000, 000 13, 881, 239 10, 351, 215 101, 717, 060 
North Carolina.._..._____- 2, 248, 974 860, 459 1, 900, 000 1, 400, 000 1, 459, 842 1, 149, 785 9, 681, 921 
ESR 237, 467 Ree: renee Oe, Nee CE! Sn A 757, 568 
a 12, 353, 089 ES SE RE La 62, 225, 615 
: 8) CE ee 1, 645, 050 666, 196 TALES TAIT RSIS AEE LES CLE, ERR A 7, 085, 661 
SESS iileheatel 1, 363, 233 439, 777 2, 000, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 501, 977 1, 118, 770 5, 178, 329 
| OE 15, 904, 527 479, 160 16, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 14, 774, 033 10, 008, 599 70, 670, 523 
Rhode Island .-_........--- 1, 872, 469 781, 729 3, 500, 000 2, 000, 000 3, 292, 867 1, 903, 100 6, 275, 407 
EE a eee 939, 934 | EES EER ee a Rey ea CR ep eran, Oe 5, 161, 002 
ETE ae 105, 114 4, 416 LTAIEE: Rae WEEE oo cai 1, 119, 132 
ES a a a 837, 264 48, 312 1, 500, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 177, 904 29, 460 7, 054, 320 
eo aw wccinnne 5, 306, 257 2, 558, 254 1, 200, 000 600, 000 1, 176, 061 742, 010 22, 241, 402 
enki eiiiidebaigitpeadimns 220, 523 9, 662 1, 020, 000 645, 000 728, 863 385, 986 1, 694, 605 
SEIT Sk A a aE 285, 651 70, 718 325, 000 250, 000 269, 360 190, 504 1, 277, 853 
A AT Ea a 1, 327, 708 27, 799 1, 350, 000 1, 200, 000 796, 780 699, 129 8, 349, 203 
—— 2, 153, 183 FSS as a ated , 7, 854, 213 
West Virginia 2, 117, 458 910, 210 3, 200, 000 | 1, 600, 000 2, 713, 090 1, 730, 545 &, 248, 010 
Wisconsin......... 4, 165, 570 1, 292, 599 2, 950, 000 | 1, 000, 000 2, 879, 577 1, 072, 143 31, 110, 744 
LT 118, 910 SESE. See Frases Sh. Se ER, OEE se 1, 010, 489 
| \ 
: _ reported by State unemployment compensation agencies cn Form UC-207, corrected to Apr. 26, 1938. 
rom 


. 8. Treasury Department, Office of Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 


3 Includes contributions, interest, and penalties received from employers and deposited during the specified period in the clearing account of the State 
meer. The following States are on a monthly collection basis: Arizona, District of Columbia, Georgia, Hawaii, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, 


eS 


V ashington, and 


isconsin. 


eposits 


may differ from that reported by the Treasury Department for withdrawals from the unemployment trust fund. 
5 Represents benefits actually charged to the State benefit account; because of the time which may elapse between the issuance of a check and the charging 
the payment to the State benefit account, this figure may differ from that in table 3 for amount of benefit payments made during the month. 


* Includes earn 
? Report not ved. 


* Represents collections on pay rolls for entire year 1937. 
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credited quarterly, as shown in detail in the unemployment trust fund table. p. 60. 


New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, 


The remaining States collect contributions quarterly. Quarterly collections are made during January, April, July, 
and October; deposits in other months represent delinquent collections or delayed 


* Funds withdrawn by the States from the unemployment trust fund for benefit payments. 


jest 


Because of the lapse of time required for transfer, this figure 


Social Security 
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operation in most States called for daily forwarding 
by the local office to the central office of all con- 
tinued claims, whether they were for waiting- 
period weeks or for weeks for which the claimant 
was entitled to benefits. The simplified procedure 
attempts to lighten the burden on the central 
office and at the same time give the local employ- 
ment office needed information, by having the 
local office keep a record of claims filed in waiting- 
period weeks but report them to the central office 
only at the end of the first compensable week, or 
after the initial determination of the worker’s 
benefit account is received from the central office. 
Thereafter, a record of the weekly claim will be 
sent to the central office as it is received. Since 
under this procedure only “payable” claims are 
received by the central office, the processing of 
claims is simplified and expedited. At the same 
time, the interviewer in the local office has infor- 
mation as to the worker’s previous claims imme- 
diately available on the record card which will be 
kept for each claimant. 


Placements in Benefit-Paying States 


Placements made during the first 3 months of 
1938 by employment offices in benefit-paying 
States show some interesting comparisons with 
those made in non-benefit-paying States. The 
business recession brought a decline in the place- 
ment activities of the public employment offices 
over the country as a whole. Of particular 
interest is the fact that placements in benefit- 
paying States show appreciably less decline than 
those in non-benefit-paying States in the first 3 
months of 1938 as compared to the first 3 months 
of 1937. 

It was generally anticipated that overwhelm- 
ing responsibilities in handling an emergency 
volume of benefit claimants would seriously inter- 
fere with placement activities during the early 
months of benefit operations. While this was the 
experience in some States, many showed an ap- 
preciable increase in private placements. Private 
placements by employment offices in the non- 
benefit-paying States for the first 3 months of 
1938 showed a decline of 51 percent when compared 
with the first 3 months of 1937; private place- 
ments in the benefit-paying States declined only 
24 percent. The number of private placements 
made during the first 3 months of 1938 increased 
as compared with the same months of 1937 in 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Oregon, and Texas. 
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The following comparisons of placements have 
been compiled from the reports of the United 
States Employment Service. Detailed figures for 
the month of March are shown in table 6. 





Total 
piece. | Pe 
Year ments age 
January! "1987 


Private Per- 


ments | nt- 
age of 
sagay-| “i 





Benefit-paying States... .... { = a = 62.5 oe bon 76.1 
Non-benefit-paying States... { — or S 49.6 tH 718 a8 
Total, all Statesand D.O....|{ 1a, | Hie ges |} 665 |{ Sear |} 68.0 




















At this time, the factors responsible for this 
favorable showing of the benefit-paying States 
are still a matter of speculation. Increased pub- 
licity and expansion of the employment service 
to meet unemployment compensation require- 
ments are without doubt among the more 
important. 


Interstate Benefit-Payment Plan 


Procedures and forms for use in the payment of 
benefit claims to multistate workers, adopted by 
the Interstate Benefit Payment Committee of 
the Interstate Conference of Unemployment 
Compensation Agencies at its meeting in Wash- 
ington, March 17-19, 1938, were sent to the State 
unemployment compensation agencies during the 
first week of May, after final approval by the 
Social Security Board. These procedures will 
be put into effect through adoption by each 
participating State agency of rules and regula- 
tions based on the uniform procedures worked 
out by the committee but consonant with its 
own law. As of May 5, 36 States had filed accept- 
ance of the committee plan. The principles 
followed by the committee in planning for pay- 
ment of benefits to multistate workers were de- 
scribed in the April issue of the Bulletin. 

In January 1938 the six New England States 
signed an agreement regarding the handling of 
interstate claims. The operation of this agree- 
ment in Rhode Island during the first 3 months 
of 1938 is described by Anne E. Geddes and 
Leonard H. Russell in an article elsewhere in this 
issue. This experience will be of interest to all 
State administrators. 

Certain differences between the New England 
procedures and those proposed under the inter- 
state committee plan should be pointed out, since 
they indicate in some measure why the Rhode 
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Table 2.—Unemployment compensation: Claims for benefits, February and March 1938, by States 
[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to May 4, 1938] 










































































Number of initial claims filed ? Number of continued claims filed 4 
Total unemploy- | Partial unemploy- Total unemploy- Partial unemploy- 
State All claims tome amet All claims sent 8 amt 
February| March |February| March |February| March || February | March | February; March | February; March 
3, 110 2, 671 3, 110 2, 671 19, 905 26, 537 19, 905 26, 537 0 0 
54,547} 60,959/ 51,406 | 49,381 3, 141 11, 578 429,557 | 510,089 | 403,576 | 456,456 | 25,981 | 53 ¢33 
25, 887 29, 701 (*) (*) ‘) ‘) 287, 464 258, 303 (*) (‘) (*) (') 
3, 202 2, 506 3, 2, 506 42, 756 44, 308 42, 636 41, 585 120 2,723 
9, 759 10, 467 (‘) ‘) (*) (‘) } 42, 797 57, 251 2, 481 10, 514 40, 316 46, 737 
(') (*) 12, 092 12, 237 (5) (5) y (*) 87, 576 105, 483 (8) (5) 
20, 581 29, 317 16, 461 23, 817 4, 120 5, § 191, 483 194, 471 156, 599 155, 809 34, 884 38, 662 
46,7 41, 461 46, 736 41, 461 (*) (°) y (7) ) (*) ® 
ETS 16, 300 13, 769 16, 300 13, 467 302 | 200, 479 266, 497 200, 479 266, 050 0 447 
New Hampshire. ___._.__-- 6, 602 8, 143 5, 081 6, 327 1, 521 1, 816 57, 898 63, 119 43, 876 51, 680 14, 022 11, 439 
a 203, 372 197, 198 203, 372 197, 198 (®) (8) (’) ¢) (’) (’) (*) ‘) 
North Carolina__.....___-- 49, 909 . 29, 21, 690 20, 621 11, 954 (7) () (’) (’) (*) (") 
se cukionenncnntine 7,8i1 5, 933 (*) ‘) (4) (*) 871,940 | * 103, 400 (4) (4) (*) (4) 
Pennsylvania-___......__._- , 999 87, 616 106, 999 87, 616 (6) (5) || 1, 144, 245 | 1, 154,199 | 1, 144,245 | 1, 154, 199 (6) (6) 
Rhode Island____.....-.--- 18, 864 14, 283 14,924} 10, 466 3, 940 3, 817 216,974 | 262, 480 184, 451 193,780 | 32,523 | 68,700 
‘Tenmessee....._._._...._--- 15, 308 13, 063 15, 308 13, 063 0 0 | 171, 890 186, 206 171, 890 186, 206 0 
| Sa manag’ 23, 182 21, 479 22, 288 , 684 Sud 795 | 105, 556 146, 810 (*) (‘) (4) (» 
OS ae 4, 827 3, 718 4, 244 3, 018 583 700 | 37, 140 44, 053 36, 441 43, 022 699 1, 1 
ETS 3, 081 2, 649 2, 645 2, 143 436 506 23, 747 26, 829 21, 549 22, 760 2, 198 4, 069 
es 11, 566 12, 112 9, 815 10, 500 1,751 1, 612 | (’) (*) (") (7) (*) (") 
West Virginia__...........- 7) 25, 509 *) 17, 178 (’) 8, 331 () § 181, 426 (’) * 153, 993 (’) 9 27, 433 











! Data reported by State agencies on Form UC-214; by May 4, 1938, reports for March had not been received from the following States in which benefits were 


payable in March: Alabama and Wisconsin. 


32 Number of claims filed in local offices. An initial claim is a first application for benefits in a period of unemployment; a continued claim is a claim repeated 


weekly following the filing of an initial claim, during a 


period of unemployment. 


Some States, however, do not immediately disallow a claim if a worker fails 


to report to the local office for 1 to 4 weeks following his initial claim; a claim filed after such a period is considered a continued claim, although the intervening 
weeks are not compensable. Ina few States, only the first claim made by a worker during a benefit year is considered as an initial claim; all other claims during 


that year are considered continued claims. 


3 Total and partial unemployment are used as defined in the State laws or by the State unemployment compensation agencies. 


earnings is a week of total unemployment. 


In all States ‘a week of no 


Various types of partial unemployment may be distinguished: (1) partial unemployment during a period of em- 


ployment with the usual employer; (2) partial unemployment during a period of compensable total unemployment (odd-job earnings); and (3) partial unemploy- 
ment during a period of employment in a part-time job. All State agencies will consider unemployment of the first type as giving rise to claims and payments 


for partial unemployment benefits. 


Claims and payments for unemployment of the second and third types, however, may be designated as partial in some 


States and as total in others. Moreover, a worker may file a claim for total unemployment but later report odd-job earnings for the week; in this case his claim 
would be counted as a claim for total unemployment, but the payment might be counted as a payment for partial unemployment. 

4 Breakdown of claims for benefits for total unemployment and for partial unemployment not available. 

5 Figures for partial unemployment are not avaiiable; hence totals for both initial and continued claims are not ascertainable. 

§ No provision in State law for payment of benefits for partial unemployment. 


? Data not reported. 
* Estimated by State agency. 
* Includes only continued claims received in central office. 


Island experience may not be considered typical 
of experience to be anticipated under the com- 
mittee plan. In the first place, in the New Eng- 
land plan persons who commute to work across 
a State border have been treated as multistate 
workers. Under the committee plan, it is assumed 
that if a person habitually commutes to work it 
is reasonable, at least until procedures are well 
established, to require him to commute in order 
to claim benefits. Consequently, the Rhode Is- 
land figures include claims from commuters which 
would not be included under the committee plan. 

Secondly, in the New England plan a claimant 
is compensated for partial unemployment (be- 
cause of lack of work) while attached to a regular 
job in the agent State if his earnings are less than 
the prescribed proportion of his weekly benefit 
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amount in the liable State. Under the committee 
plan, benefits will not be paid for partial unem- 
ployment “except in cases where a worker is 
partially employed during or at the close of a 
period of total compensable unemployment so 
that his benefits for any week of total unemploy- 
ment are reduced.” 

In the third place, in the New England plan 
workers who have benefit credits in more than 
one State draw first from the State in which they 
first accumulated their mnghts. Under the com- 
mittee plan, a claimant must first exhaust his 
benefit rights in the State where he is before he 
may file a claim against another State. Conse- 
quently, the Rhode Island figures include claims 
from workers who under the committee plan 
might not have been using interstate facilities. 


Social Security 
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Table 3.—Unemployment compensation: Number cag of benefit payments, February and March 1938, 
tates 


[Data reported by State agencies,! corrected to May 4, 1938] 














Number of benefit payments issued 4 Amount of benefit payments 
State All payments Tae ploy Pues anephey All payments ae aes mepety 
February; March | February); March | February}; March | February| March | February} March | February; March 

| _ 8, 277 19, 986 8, 277 19, 986 0 0 $105, 259 $246, 406 $105, 259 $246, 406 $0 $0 
OE nana 27, 313 276, 803 26, 033 243, 472 1, 280 33, 331 276, 809 | 2, 632, 803 269,772 | 2, 453, 701 7, 087 179, 102 
Connecticut ............... 79, 695 260, 096 (‘) (*) (4) (4) 828,415 | 2,716,174 (4) (4) (4) 4 

District of Columbia_____-- 3, 149 24, 543 3, 029 22, 685 120 1, 858 28, 150 211, 865 27, 328 201, 132 822 10, 733 
 cichiines sisaumned 10, 323 41, 674 0 4, 299 10, 323 37, 375 63, 421 265, 669 0 33, 653 63, 421 232, 016 
thitcm~ensescetets 35, 079 73, 729 33, 708 68, 045 1, 371 5. 684 299, 946 610, 031 291, 338 578, 019 8, 608 32, 012 
Massachusetts.............| 277,960 | 272,062 | 277,960 272,062 (5) () 2, 807,997 | 2,864,296 | 2,807,997 | 2, 864, 206 (5 (5) 

FE 23, 312 94, 704 23, 312 94, 704 0 0 260, 140 | 1,034,391 260, 140 | 1,034, 391 0 0 
New Hampshire .._....... 27, 504 47,715 26, 298 41, 258 1, 206 6, 457 248, 496 404, 686 241, 388 374, 700 7, 108 29, 986 
North Carolina. ........... 51, 544 136, 911 (4) (4) (‘) (4) 296, 612 | 1, 193, 110 (4) (4) (4 (4) 

ee 29, 246 95, 364 27, 587 86, 253 1, 659 9, 111 357, 261 | 1, 118, 150 345, 337 | 1,057,093 11, 924 61, 057 
Pennsylvania__............| 416,841 (4) 416, 841 (1) (5) (5) 4, 764, 780 (‘) 4, 764, 780 () (5) 8 

SS ae 139, 919 214, 492 133, 289 189, 405 6, 630 25, 087 | 1,225,491 | 1,899,870 | 1, 185,464 | 1, 759,615 40, 027 140, 255 
idintpanosncuwddiin 54, 373 109, 744 5A, 373 109, 744 0 0 371, 827 773, 018 371, 827 018 0 
ti cntphnniaecuquieienl 49, 439 85, 977 46, 578 80, 251 2, 861 5, 726 422, 547 745, 485 406, 130 712, 098 16, 417 33, 387 
Eee sali § 34, 689 26, 406 34, 151 0 538 303, 532 385, 986 303, 532 1 3, 

CO eee 10, 264 21, 016 9, 774 19, 223 490 1, 793 98, 856 190, 505 96, 029 179, 917 2, 827 10, 588 
ee 12, 509 95, 428 12, 045 87, 097 404 8, 331 93, 538 699, 126 91, 579 667, 569 1, 959 31, 557 









































1 Data reported by State agencies on Form UC-216; by May 4, 1938, reports for March had not been received from the following States in which benefits 
were — in March: Alabama, Maryland, New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. - 

1A benefit payment is ordinarily issued for each week of compensable unemployment; in a few States, however, in order to expedite delayed payments of 
benefits to workers, checks covering payments for several compensable weeks are issued. 

4 Total and partia! unemployment are used as defined in the State laws or by the State tartare be ay compensation agencies. In all States, a week of no 
earnings is a week of total unemployment. Various types of partial unemployment may be distingu : (1) partial eon during a period of employ- 
ment with the usual employers; (2) partial unemployment during a period of compensable total unemployment (odd-job earnings); and (3) partia lunemployment 
during a period of employment in a part-time job. All State agencies will consider unemployment of the first type as giving rise to claims and payments for 
partial unemployment benefits. Claims and payments for unemployment of the second and third types, however, may be designated as partial in some States 
and as total in others. Moreover, a worker may file a claim for total unemployment but later report odd-job earnings for the week; in this case his claim would 
be counted as a claim for total unemployment, but the payment might be counted as a payment for partial unemployment. 

‘ Breakdown for total unemployment and for partial unemployment not available. 

5 No provision for payment of benefits for partial unemployment in State law. 


Chart I.—Payment of benefits under State unemployment compensation laws as of April 30, 1938 
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Table 6.—Operations of the United States Employment Service, March 1938, by States 



























































Placements New applications Active file ? 
| 
Private Public 
State Percentage 
1 - . change As of Mar. 
Total yp oat Regular — aw Number froma 31, 1938 
Number i (over 1 a1 am Number f B February 
th) mon Tom 
February | ™°? or less) February 
Ea eee 177, 153 128, 904 +41.1 60, 531 68, 373 45, 368 +17.9 806, 013 +7.8 6, 779, 076 
or ea encoun 5, 021 3, 391 +280. 2 1, 426 1, 965 1, 600 +20.7 15, 493 —~3.4 134, 701 
a cengnkinnin owuere 21 17 +325. 0 8 9 1 —96.0 459 +267. 2 708 
EE SES eee 1, 132 646 —23.7 289 357 457 —13.1 3, 008 —6§.1 24, 056 
SSCS CE 1,841 1, 446 +30. 7 559 887 382 +33. 6 4, 187 +56. 0 60, 011 
California -_- 16, 788 13, 194 +64. 6 5, 697 7, 497 3, 594 +46.3 60, 178 —3.8 361, 162 
Colorado-_-.- 1, 958 1, 361 +25. 2 649 712 581 —4,3 4, 584 +12.9 , 855 
Connecticu 1, 836 1, 566 —-1.8 994 572 253 —1.2 13, 883 —12.3 156, 032 
Delaware 576 410 +15. 5 152 258 159 +120. 8 1,029 +15.6 12, 908 
District of Columbia _____.-_--- 1, 782 1, 687 +40.6 800 887 95 +97.5 4, 963 +37.7 48, 903 
TS LG a a 1,046 1 0 979 —7.9 2, 995 +14.6 73, 327 
4, 783 1, 907 +41.2 913 994 2, 874 +.9 9, 551 +43.4 116, 038 
. ¥ Re eee 29 7 —9.5 1, 726 +41.0 2, 469 
1, 112 745 +44.4 451 294 363 +91.1 1, 539 +30.3 14, 080 
12, 641 11, 105 +28. 4 4, 305 6, 800 1, 458 —W.8 21, 292 +118 321, 812 
3, 492 3, 244 +65. 9 1, 988 1, 256 228 —9.2 18, 210 +29.7 126, 090 
4, 551 3, 322 +40.9 1, 623 1, 499 1,010 +28.8 6, 237 +42. 1 73, 362 
1, 781 866 +34. 1 298 568 909 +41.8 4, 148 +26. 8 61, 630 
1, 737 792 +39. 9 297 495 903 +85. 0 7, 786 +53. 9 106, 205 
, 2, 577 +50. 4 1, 801 77 759 —27.7 12, 547 —.9 105, 189 
+17.1 194 39 157 +14.6 7, 987 —1.2 51, 528 
1, 834 1, 312 +61.4 762 550 522 +32. 5 16, 279 +5.0 107, 612 
1, 275 1, 059 +49. 4 717 342 215 —23.8 28, 475 +29.3 349, 480 
2, 293 1, 706 +28.8 893 813 356 +10.2 36, 884 —8.1 219, 709 
3, 710 3, 124 +53. 2 1, 980 1, 144 574 +27.8 21, 623 +71.2 183, 256 
, 498 +102. 0 276 132 3, 083 +4.8 9, 064 +34.7 41, 982 
3, 695 2, 674 +27.2 1, 353 1, 321 1, 021 +4.7 14, 460 +73. 3 171, 407 
301 +54.4 162 341 +62. 4 1, 816 —.7 32, 290 
2, 381 1, 008 +64. 2 494 514 1, 368 +126. 5 3, 789 +57.7 49, 406 
875 +133.9 320 342 21 +60. 2 548 +2.6 4, 555 
576 518 —17.6 349 169 56 —20.0 4, 226 —20. 1 41, 602 
New Jersey .........----.------ 2, 689 2, 548 +32. 6 1, 355 1, 193 138 —30.3 15, 683 +20.2 221, 934 
Ee 586 315 +2.3 180 135 —37.4 1, 398 +20.7 30, 855 
Sickie nc moeanknemen 9, 959 8, 292 +38. 6 4, 324 3, 968 1, 152 —9.4 168, 061 —10.8 653, 463 
North Carolina__...--.-.....-- 5, 3, 778 +49.7 2,042 1, 72 2, +39. 2 14, 941 —10.9 133, 938 
EEE 1, 578 1, 360 +80. 6 880 480 216 +575. 0 1,474 +110.6 30, 054 
2 Sa 7, 297 5, 663 +26. 5 2, 522 3, 141 1, 521 +22. 2 38, 142 +24.9 355, 300 
Ee 2, 278 1,704 +64.5 499 1, 205 574 —13.8 5, 399 +6. 1 52, 130 
Se 4,173 3, 306 +199. 5 2, 506 800 861 +64. 3 11, 816 +8. 1 84, 425 
Pennsylvania __-_.-.-.---------- 8, 405 5, 835 +23. 4 3, 523 2, 312 2, 135 +10. 5 85, 373 +14.9 1, 018, 020 
eee eee. .................. 582 474 +22. 5 247 227 +252. 9 2, 350 +55. 6 55, 880 
South Carolina_.____...--__---- 1, 468 294 +14.8 122 172 1, 169 +20.4 4,119 +3.0 6A, 207 
I ia cecaccosccc< 877 603 +60. 4 317 286 271 +4.2 1, 453 +24.6 44, 986 
T 2, 963 1, 981 +12.4 1, 356 625 982 +68. 2 9, 770 +11.4 145, 331 
28, 555 23, 077 +30. 4 5, 590 17, 487 5, 395 +38. 0 35, 062 —1.5 215, 420 
550 307 +107.4 a4 213 241 +49.7 5, 661 +205. 0 34, 642 
463 374 +40. 6 219 155 89 +97.8 1, 799 —.3 19, 301 
3, 944 2, 227 +24.7 1, 677 550 1, 577 +72.5 15, 644 +9.6 91, 191 
1, 543 992 +85. 4 579 413 533 —24.5 7,227 +17.5 7, 505 
1, 483 RAS +49.5 536 349 561 +8.1 26, 216 +52.8 181, 196 
3, 860 3, 241 +24.9 2, 050 1,191 485 +16.3 14, 586 +12.0 130, 330 
565 267 +4.3 133 134 297 +05. 4 873 +10. 1 9, 406 








1 Includes 2,878 security wage placements on work relief projects. 


2 The active file represents cases regarded by the employment office as actively seeking work. The files are cleared periodically by removal of cards of 
ap og who have not recently renewed their registrations. There is some variation from office to office and State to State in the frequency with which this 
is done. There is also some variation from State to State in the extent to which applicants for work relief are included in the active file. 

3 Service to public inaugurated Jan. 3, 1938. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, U. 8. Employment Service, Division of Standards and Research. 
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STATE ACTIVITIES 


Annual Reports 


The unemployment compensation agencies in 
Delaware, Maine, North Carolina, and Oklahoma 
have recently published their first annual reports 
to their State Governors. These reports cover 
activities during the year 1937 and, in some cases, 
the last months of 1936. The Rhode Island 
Unemployment Compensation Board has sub- 
mitted its second annual report, also covering the 
calendar year 1937. 

The Delaware report discusses in some detail 
the history of unemployment compensation legis- 
lation in that State, from the appointment in 
October 1934 of a commission to study the prob- 
lem, to the enactment of the present law in 1937. 
The differences and similarities of the three most 
important bills which were under consideration 
are presented in the form of a tabular analysis. 
The report discusses also the organization of the 
Commission, the transfer to the Commission of 
the State Employment Service, and the problems 
which are likely to arise in the near future in the 
administration of the unemployment compensa- 
tion law. 

Problems involved in the coordination of the 
activities of the State employment service and the 
unemployment compensation agency are dis- 
cussed in the other reports also. Maine was one of 
the few States which had no employment service 
before 1937. The Maine report describes both 
the merit system and the training program for 
employment service personnel which were adopted 
by the Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
sion. The North Carolina report, in addition to 
statistical summaries of the regular activities of 
the employment service, presents the results of 
several special surveys made by the employment 
service during the year. 

The Rhode Island report traces in some detail 
the steps involved in the preparation for benefit 
payments and summarizes briefly the benefit 
activities through March 12, 1938. As a result 
of its experience in 1937 and the first weeks of 
1938, the Rhode Island Board recommended 
amendments to the State Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act designed to extend coverage to 
employers of one or more, to simplify eligibility 
conditions and the determination of weekly 
benefits, to change the waiting period to 2 consecu- 
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tive weeks in place of the 2 weeks in 13 and a maxi- 
mum of 5 in a year as at present, to give the Board 
broader powers to enforce the provisions of the 
act as to delinquent employers, to protect the 
unemployment fund in cases of fraudulent state- 
ments by workers, to prevent evasion of the act 
by foreign corporations who come into Rhode 
Island to do temporary work under contract, 
and to clarify the provision of the act in regard to 
funds for administration. 

The Maine Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission indicated that coverage in that State 
should be extended to employers of less than eight. 
In view of the fact, however, that the Maine legis- 
lature does not meet in regular session till Janu- 
ary 1939, the Commission suggested no specific 
amendments. The Oklahoma Commissioner of 
Labor, in his report on the work of the Division 
of Unemploy‘nent Compensation and Placement, 
asked permission to file a supplemental report 
later in the year suggesting amendments for the 
consideration of the 1939 session of the legislature. 


Legislative Amendments 

Amendments to the Virginia Unemployment 
Compensation Act, which were approved April 1, 
1938, and become effective June 21, 1938, will 
result in important changes in the benefit rights 
of covered workers in that State. In determin- 
ing eligibility for both total and partial unem- 
ployment benefits, according to the amended 
law, remuneration for odd jobs and subsidiary 
work is to be disregarded by the agency; but 
four-fifths of that part of such remuneration as is 
in excess of $2 is to be subtracted from the work- 
er’s weekly benefit amount for total unemploy- 
ment. The partial benefit in any week is an 
amount equal to the difference between the work- 
er’s weekly benefit amount and four-fifths of his 
wages in that week, but odd-job earnings of less 
than $2 are not included in ‘‘wages.” Another 
important change is the provision for a $3 mini- 
mum weekly benefit for total unemployment. 
The Commission is instructed to prescribe fair 
and reasonable general rules for determining the 
amount of wages required to qualify part-time 
and seasonal workers for benefits. The Com- 
mission is given the right in special circumstances 
to waive or alter the general requirements con- 
cerning registration at employment offices. The 
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Commission is also authorized, subject to the 
approval of the Governor, to make reciprocal 
agreements with other State agencies in regard 
to coverage of workers whose employers operate 
in several States and in regard to the payment 
of benefits to workers who have accumulated 
rights to benefits under the unemployment com- 
pensation laws of one or more States or under 
such a law of the Federal Government. 

By-an amendment, approved April 1, 1938, the 
New Jersey Unemployment Compensation Law 
was changed to limit the penalties for failure to 
file reports on time by establishing a maximum 
penalty of $15 for employers who prove not to be 
liable and, for employers who are liable, a maxi- 
mum of 20 percent of the contributions due. 
Another change provides that workers’ con- 
tributions are due on only the first $3,000 of 
earnings from any employer. An amendment, 
approved April 28, 1938, exempts minors attend- 
ing school and doing part-time work from the 
provisions of the Unemployment Compensation 
Law. 

The Kansas Unemployment Compensation Law 
was amended on March 4, 1938. The amendment 
clarifies the definition of ‘““employer’’ and changes 
the interest collectible on delinquent contribu- 
tions. The Commission of Labor and Industry is 
designated as the agent for the Wagner-Peyser 
Act. 

The Massachusetts Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Law was amended on March 29, 1938, to 
make records of benefit payments available to 
State relief agencies. 

Substantial changes were made in the Missis- 
sippi Unemployment Compensation Law under 
an amendment approved March 8, 1938. For- 
merly, 13 weeks of employment in the preceding 52 
weeks were required to qualify for benefits; under 
the amended law, earnings in the first 3 of the last 
4 quarters must equal at least 16 times the 
individual’s weekly benefit amount. The amend- 
ment removed the disqualification formerly placed 
on individuals who received wages in lieu of 
notice, workmen’s compensation for temporary 
partial disability, or old-age benefits. It dis- 
qualifies any individual who receives or seeks 
unemployment compensation under another law. 
The benefit rate for total unemployment was 
changed from 50 percent of the individual’s full- 
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time weekly wage to one twenty-sixth of his 
highest quarterly wages in his base period. When 
an unemployed worker is in receipt of benefits, 
that part of remuneration for odd jobs and sub- 
sidiary work in excess of $2 per week is to be 
deducted from his weekly benefit amount. The 
provision for partial benefits was eliminated, and 
provision was made for a study of payment of 
partial benefits to be presented to the 1940 regular 
session of the State legislature. The provision 
for duration of benefits was amended to provide 
for a maximum amount of benefits of 16 times 
the individual’s weekly benefit amount or one- 
sixth of his uncharged wage credits, whichever is 
the lesser. The Commission was authorized to 
prescribe rules for payment of benefits to workers 
in seasonal industries. Under the amended law, 
the Commission, instead of the State Employ- 
ment Service, is directed to establish free public 
empleyment offices in the number and in the 
places necessary to carry out the purposes of 
the Unemployment Compensation Law and the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. 

Coordination of Administration in California 

On March 26 the California Unemployment 
Reserves Commission voted unanimously to 
adopt a plan of unified administration for the 
State Department of Employment. Through the 
director of the Department, administrative func- 
tions related to field supervision, fiscal control, 
personnel, public relations, and research and 
statistics, will be completely unified. 

The new plan of organization provides that the 
executive director, through the appropriate staff 
sections, will deal directly with the chiefs of the 
two coordinate divisions. The chief of the Divi- 
sion of Unemployment Compensation and the 
chief of the Division of State Employment 
Agencies will deal with field offices, through 
staff sections, in matters relating to their respec- 
tive functions. Relationships of both divisions 
with other departments of the State government 
will be carried on through the office of the execu- 
tive director of the Department of Employment. 

The Commission has taken these steps to 
develop the properly coordinated administration 
of its responsibilities under the Unemployment 
Reserves Act. The effective date of the plan, to 
be set by administrative orders of the Commission, 
has not yet been determined. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Statistics for the United States for Mareh 1938 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


To meet the demand for information concern- 
ing public relief, the Federal agencies participating 
in the administration of relief programs have col- 
lected statistics over a period of years on the 
number of recipients and the amount of public 
relief. In an endeavor to present a collective 
picture of these programs, the Social Security 
Board, with the cooperation of other Federal 
agencies, has been publishing for nearly a year 
figures on all public relief (excluding administra- 
tive expense and the expense of transient care) in 
the continental United States. 

A total of $10.5 billion was expended from Fed- 
eral, State, and local funds for the period from 
January 1933 through March 1938. In March 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


1938, a total of approximately $241 million was 
expended for all public relief to recipients, exclu- 
sive of administrative expense and the expense of 
transient care. This total is larger than the total 
for any other month in the entire period January 
1933—March 1938. The next highest was for 
March 1936 when the total was $237 million. 
March 1938 represents the second highest peak 
month for expenditures under the Works Program. 
The largest amount expended for this program in 
any month was $151.5 million in March 1936. 
For general relief in March 1938, the amount ex- 
pended does not approximate the peak months 
in 1934 and 1935, but it is the largest amount 
expended in any month since January 1936. The 


Chart I.—All public relief in the continental United States, 1933-38 (transient care and administrative expense 
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t Represents earnings of persons previously receiving relief, estimated arbitrarily by the Works Progress Administration as 50 percent of the total obligations 
incurred for earnings from Federal funds under the Civil Works Program. 
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Table 1.—All public relief in the continental United States, excluding transient care, January 1935-March 1938 
{In thousands of dollars] 






























































Earnings of persons certified as in need of 
All public aes Obligations | relief employed under the Works Program! 
relief, | payments to | Obligations — _ Emer. 
excluding | recipients of | incurred = cial ~~ Civilian | geney 
Year and month transient | old-age assist-| for general oe of the National Youth Conser- | subsist- 
care and | ance, aid to | relief ex- ae pte Works | other Administration vation | ence pay- 
adminis- | dependent | tended to | piven Progress | p, i , Corps * | ments to 
trative j|children,and| cases? R oe arid Adminis-| *° aoe farmers? 
expense! | aid to the one tions] ‘ration agencies") student | Work 
blind 2 re aid | projects’ 

Total for 1985...................--| $2, 130, 100 $115, 220 | $1, 350, 224 $75, 405 | $221,641 | $25, 854 8 ea $332, 851 $2, 541 
| eee 8,524 | 148,437 ST, CRE ET Patan 25,036 |.......... 
ee codecdcosasauskeos 175, 331 8, 707 135, 664 Cg SS Se Ee ree Bh, SEB Faces diunnk 
he ieinio wiieune 178, 496 8, 843 137, 330  ) Se ae See ee , © gf Rae, 
Sy a per uiiids eas anasccuerendoe 177, 772 9, 097 133, 302 ES ere Peewee Sree nee , t 5 errr 

a css 177, 597 9, 260 130, 600 7 2 SR SSE Sr NEE. » & fees 
SAO ees 162, 111 9, 427 117, 065 . gS SS eee q 5 eae 
eee 163, 236 9, 736 118, 868 6, 101 2 A Inacodeseusionenncadent . anne 

OSE RL SE Se Se SS 163, 772 9, 851 110, 364 3, 371 4, 2 f PEST SES HNEETE TS Sg eenrs 
10, 004 92, 843 1, 586 15, 345 3, 610 i _ ae ee edkides: 
10, 268 95, 007 872 30, 142 5, OC =a 5 | eee 
10, 596 75, 855 724 60, 627 6, 945 _f | Seeeeree 582 
10, 907 54, 889 299 | 110,643 7, 651 | § SER $2, 120 2,442 
215, 433 436, 793 127 }1, 448,859 | 152,474 25,900 | $25,166 | 292,391 20, 366 
11, 259 47,915 38 | 124,277 8, 360 2, 416 156 29, 792 2, 788 
12, 291 46, 15 129, 421 823 2, 793 901 28, 188 2, 597 
929 44, 555 13 135, 885 10, 759 2, 986 1, 890 24, 858 3, 151 
14, 032 40, 069 ll 126, 669 13, 065 3, 190 2, 563 22, 575 2,014 
14, 760 13 118, 237 15, 754 3, 554 2, 520 24, 348 1,307 
15, 725 33, 184 13 113, 192 15, 206 1, 842 2, 705 23, 518 045 
18, 244 30, 790 10 109, 956 14, 089 1 2, 239 24, 496 563 
20, 011 29, 629 7 113, 253 14, 436 7 2, 260 23, 629 895 
21, 288 3 116, 670 14, 181 342 2, 366 20, 903 1,149 
23, 368 30, 675 2 122, 365 14, 199 2, 516 2, 406 23, 133 1, 367 
24, 925 31, 866 1 124, 350 12, 273 3, 122 2, 533 24, 006 1,416 
26, 600 ‘ 1 114, 584 11, 329 3, 132 2, 627 22, 045 2,174 
396, 621 kG ee 1, 100, 481 93, 446 24, 228 28,139 | 245, 608 35, 896 
, 651 |) Ee 103, 922 8, 601 2, 967 2, 682 24, 485 10 5, 484 
28, 745 1S SS 105, 188 8, 161 3, 227 2, 830 24, 158 10 3,755 
Ee  , ee 106, 804 8, 547 3, 316 2,812 21, 238 10 5, 552 
31, 001 EE 104, 969 8, 965 3, 347 2, 780 21, 228 5, 260 
31, 675 | ea 104, 088 , 3, 642 2, 690 21, 004 3, 671 
1, 2 98, 810 9, 790 1, 992 2, 511 19, 356 3, 236 
32, 932 ss SEAR 85, 825 7, 354 2, 132 19, 334 OL 
33, 973 | aes 77, 826 6, 995 (4) 2, 003 19, 326 1,346 
35, 455 5 SS 76, 6, 833 1, 869 16, 312 1, 197 
36, 549 a 76, 632 6, 565 1, 596 1,850 18, 379 1, 396 
37,920 4) re 77, 945 6, 106 1, 969 1,918 20, 876 1,779 
ii cinta dunbaammiumbnedade 194, 440 39, 268 _. 2 82, 085 5, 492 2,012 2, 061 19, 912 2,279 

Total for 1938 (3 months) ----.-__- | 663, 835 121, 861 | ee 304, 734 16, 047 6, 323 7, 262 58, 041 7, 267 
hi ccna dibs nebintieioane 206, 286 40, 073 Ee 88, 136 4,917 1, 990 2, 195 19, 940 2, 210 
cnn darntinibesamnebictel 216, 718 40, 544 | RS 97, 103 5,014 2, 125 2, 327 19, 543 2, 474 
SEE Se eee 240, 831 41, 244 _ y| SESS 119, 495 6, 116 2, 208 2, 740 18, 558 2, 583 




















1 These figures include all public relief extended to cases with the exception of the transient program. For the years 1936 and 1937 complete figures for the 
care of transient and homeless persons are not available. 

2 Figures for og | 1935 through January 1936 represent payments from State and local funds only. Figures for subsequent months represent payments 
from Federal, State, and local] funds in States administering public assistance under the Social Security Act and payments from State and local funds only for 
States not participating under the Social Security Act. Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision. Figures exclude administrative expense. 

3 Figures for January 1935 through March 1937 from Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records. These aque 
exclude administrative expense, nonrelief expense, and the expense of special ms. Figures for 1935 include only obligations incurred for cases receiving 
emergency relief under the general relief pecgeeme of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Beginning with 1936, general relief extended to cases includes 
that extended a authorities from public funds under the poor laws. Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision. 

4 Data from Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records, include relief extended under the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration for emergency education, student aid, and rural rehabilitation. 

$ Data from the Works Progress Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records. 

6 Other agencies include bureaus of regular Government departments and independent establishments engaged in activities which could be expanded to 
employ relief workers, and emergency agencies such as the Public Works Administration and the Rural Electrification Administration. Figures for July 1937 
and subsequent months are partly estimated and subject to revision. 

7 Includes earnings of persons certified as in need of relief employed on National Youth Administration work projects and in the Young Women’s Educa- 
tional Camps. Prior to March 1937, figures partly estimated. 

8 Figures estimated by the Director of the Civilian Conservation Corps by multiplying the average monthly number of persons enrolled by an average of 
$70 per month. This average amount is based upon the amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances to persons enrolled and for clothing, shelter, sub- 
sistence, and medica] care of persons enrolled, and upon the estimated amount of obligations incurred for certain other items. From Apr. 8, 1935, to June 30, 
1936, this program was included under the Works Program and was known as Emergency Conservation Work. Since July 1936 it has been financed by separate 
appro’ » 

, from Rural Rehabilitation Division of the Farm Security Administration (formerly the Resettlement Administration) represent the amount of grant 
payments certified to individuals. 

10 For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January and 
March 1937, respectively. 

11 Tota] amount of obligations incurred less than $1,000. 
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Table 2.—Recipients of public relief in the continental United States, excluding transient care, Jonuary 1935- 



































March 1938 ' 
{In thousands] 
Estimated undu- 
plicated number Recipients of special types of Persons certified as in need of relief Cases for 
fo public public assistance * employed under the Works Pro- Persons | Which sub- 
re gram 
x. 3 claihe | ygmens 
Wenress mene Aid to depend- general | Works | one | National Youth | Civilian | " feq py 
Persons | Oid-age | ent chil aia | Telief‘ | Prog- | ‘poq. | Administration | Vation | the Farm 
House- | in these | ccict. to the ress eral Cc 3 | Security 
holds? | house- | ss" blind Ad- Orps" | Adminis- 
holds Fami- | Chil- minis- | *8°"; | Student | Work tration * 
lies | dren tration} “®S aid | projects? 
1935 
ES ESE SEP ees Ae ee ee 240 108 270 33 5 EES Le rece BIE pRB Pn ee 
ES: SE SL Te 256 107 267 32 5, ae Se AT ee, EE _ & RSE 
i idiieticecasuntecees mbnvnd tesa aisaien 263 108 270 32 ee Sat EE aera  _ 3 Se 
ee, Mee aseeens 274 110 275 33 © OE fn cn ccshecsvcauvicsssacababaasseneal gy Ee 
May SNe: PA cop oees 281 110 275 32 re’ | GRRE Ree eet Seeker: Yeas 
See A! Oar 293 108 270 33 4, 584 |.....-. oe 5 SRE: ES 3 SEES 
as eS Sees: 302 110 275 34 4, 369 70 |} SS 4 
A Disdiewecoccnnccccssecieccsscisuanieensont 314 110 275 33 4, 218 238 __ } GREE Siete eet Ct D rcciidindaed 
| EEE MEER ESS See 326 110 275 33 3, 908 433 101 3 PRA | Se 
Ee SE eae 347 112 280 35 3, 722 739 129 TOO Siensclcns .. , SR 
November...... ence — 359 113 282 34 3,462 | 2,352 145 y_. » Beaeene: 480 6 
bites rescvccnan honbenastdauenatues 378 117 286 35 2,608 | 2,627 156 | ee 459 130 
1936 
January--.....--- a er ite 433 122 307 35 2,216 | 2,798 185 306 16 426 151 
PEE Piicwiniacsccoswesesiowsiaseues “ 473 131 331 38 2,135 | 2,899 200 351 75 403 139 
Eas I eon 505 131 330 40 2,010 | 2,734 227 380 157 355 172 
—_- inenqets Sh benceswesesuelvscesacseuReenenesal 571 143 354 40 1,826 | 2,443 267 405 174 322 108 
ndptacegendenntoeesseeslnonesnetadtheaiatnche 607 147 364 40 1,657 | 2,220 298 398 170 348 86 
 neacksedseacosercesuee Ss ae 651 155 384 40 1,553 | 2, 136 278 215 176 336 62 
, == ese 4, 800 16, 000 788 156 392 39 1,448 | 2,129 255 (1) 157 350 41 
A Bewwcoeee eco 4, 900 16, 500 844 | 132 335 40 1,430 | 2,254 253 154 338 60 
ae 5, 100 16, 900 862 | 141 356 40 1,387 | 2,350 276 63 159 298 7 
TE 5, 300 17, 500 973 154 387 41 1,304 | 2,445 245 341 158 330 88 
ee 5, 300 17, 600 1,035 158 304 41 1,403 | 2,348 236 399 165 343 93 
0! eee 5, 300 17, 400 1, 106 161 402 42 1,508 | 2,071 211 411 170 328 135 
1937 
0 Se 5, 500 18, 000 1, 150 167 417 42 1,659 | 2,034 171 417 177 350 11 335 
SS 5, 500 17, 700 1, 202 171 427 43 1,723 | 2,033 163 427 181 345 11 229 
i crtsncariocesmankhila 5, 500 18, 000 1, 258 178 443 43 1,681 | 2,018 164 440 184 303 11 323 
een 5, 400 17, 500 1, 297 184 460 44 1,557 | 1,989 176 442 184 303 300 
i Niciinccimednesnctoeeds 5, 200 16, 600 1, 328 193 480 44 1,304 | 1,926 183 424 177 301 218 
ES re 5, 000 15, 800 1, 291 195 486 45 1,287 | 1,754 175 249 166 277 191 
ees 4, 700 14, 300 1, 395 197 486 47 1,261 | 1,522 124 0 143 276 54 
PE intpdeconeindsceenees 4, 500 13, 600 1, 434 205 507 49 1,260 | 1,435 121 (2%) 127 276 78 
September 4, 400 13, 200 1, 467 211 523 50 1, 267 | 1,407 119 36 122 233 67 
October... ..- 4, 500 13, 400 1, 504 217 539 51 1,279 | 1,431 113 243 118 263 71 
November 4, 700 14, 000 1, 544 222 550 51 1,377 | 1,474 109 282 122 298 83 
m 5, 100 15, 300 1, 579 230 569 52 1,638 | 1,583 102 298 130 284 109 
1938 
ee 5, 600 17, 000 1, 607 236 584 53 1,924 | 1,852 90 309 140 285 109 
Se aSeeare 5, 900 18, 300 1, 631 243 600 55 2,028 | 2,026 100 317 146 280 120 
March... .... ins ennai | 6, 300 19, 700 1, 654 249 616 56 2,032 | 2,340 126 363 155 266 126 






































' Recipients of special programs under the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, by months, not included in this table for lack of space, are: (a) Student 
aid—January through June 1935, 102,297; 103,254; 104,740; 104,445; 100,013; 52,190; (6) emergency education—January through December 1935, 39,839; 42,424; 
xan Seon 40,962; 32,297; 28,227; 31,618; 25,236; 19,468; 16,673; 7,930; (c) rural rehabilitation—January through June 1935, 72,222; 87,350; 172,886; 209,924; 

450; 612. 

} Total number of different households receiving public relief not estimated for months prior to July 1936 because of lack of information regarding duplication. 

3 Figures include not only recipients of public assistance under the Socia) Security Act but also recipients of similar t of assistance in States not admin- 
+ = under = Social Security Act. Figures for 1935 and for States not administering Federal funds under the Social Security Act are partly estimated 
and subject to revision. 

‘ Data for January 1935 through March 1937 from Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records. Figures for 
1935 include only cases receiving emergency relief under the general relief program of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Beginning with 1936, gen- 
—— extended to cases includes that extended by local authorities from public funds under the poor laws. Figures are partly estimated and subject to 
revision. 


§ Data from the Works Progress Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Records, are for the week ending nearest the end of the month for all 

pregame except the National Youth Administration, for which the data represent the number of different persons employed during the month. Figures for 
ational Youth Administration are partly estimated for months prior to March 1937. 

* Other agencies include bureaus of regular Government departments and independent establishments engaged in activities which could be expanded to 
one relief workers, and emergency agencies such as the Public Works Administration and the Rural Electrification Administration. Figures for July 1937 
and subsequent months are partly estimated and subject to revision. 

’ Includes persons certified as in need of relief employed on National Youth Administration work projects and in Young Women’s Educational Compe. 

* Figures ere averages computed by the Civilian Conservation Corps from reports on the numbers of persons enrolled on the 10th, 20th, and last day of each 
month except for the Indian Division; for this Division averages are computed from daily reports. 

* Data from the Rural Rehabilitation Division of the Farm Security Administration (formerly the Resettlement Administration) represent the number 
of emergency grant vouchers certified. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher per case is certified per month. 

10 Less than 1,000 persons employed this month. 


1! For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January and 
March 1937, respectively. 
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Chart II.—All public relief in the United States, 1936-38 
(semilogarithmic scale) 
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large amounts expended in March 1938 for earn- 
ings to persons in need of relief under the Works 
Program and for general relief are undoubtedly 
the result of the continued business recession. 
According to a statement released by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, “Nonagricultural employment 
showed a further slight declinein March * * *. 
Ordinarily between 200,000 and 300,000 workers 
go back into industry at this season. Compared 
with March 1937, it is estimated that there are 
about 2,450,000 fewer people at work on nonagri- 
cultural jobs, excluding WPA and other Federal 
and State emergency projects.”’ 

Of the total of $241 million expended in March, 
the largest amount for any one program, about 
$130.6 million—more than 50 percent of the 
total—was expended as earnings to persons em- 
ployed under the Works Program. The amounts 
expended for other programs were: approximately 
$47.9 million for general relief; $41.2 million for 
the three special types of public assistance; $18.6 
million for the CCC; and $2.6 million in sub- 
sistence payments to farmers. These amounts 
represented increases over those for the previous 
month for all programs except the CCC. 

Any summation of the number of recipients to 
whom relief is given is difficult for several reasons. 
The definition of the term “‘recipient’’ varies for 
the different programs, grants to one recipient 
may meet the needs of several others in the family 
not included in the count, and duplication of those 





receiving relief occurs among the different pro- } 
grams. ‘To arrive at a summation of the number | 
of recipients for all the programs, the Social Secu- 
rity Board, with the cooperation of other Federal 
agencies, has reduced the count of recipients of 

the various types of public relief to a common 
unit, the “household,” and by means of a factor 

for each program has estimated the number of 
persons benefiting under each program. These 
computations have been made for the period 
beginning with July 1936 through March 1938. 

It is estimated that the unduplicated number 
of households receiving one or more types of public 
relief in March 1938 was 6.3 million and the num- 
ber of persons in these households, 19.7 million. 
(See table 2.) These figures for March 1938 are 
higher than those for any other month for which 
these computations have been made. Although 
estimates of the number of different households 
receiving public relief are not as yet available for 
the months prior to July 1936, it is safe to assume 
a direct relationship between the number of 
different households benefiting and the amount 
expended for public relief. 

These figures on the number of different house- 
holds in table 2 are less than those presented by 
Harry L. Hopkins, Works Progress Administrator, 
before the Senate Committee to Investigate Un- 
employment and Relief. The difference lies in 
the fact that the latter figures include both relief 
and nonrelief households benefiting under the 
several programs. 
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Chart III.—Recipients of public relief in the continental 
United States, March 1938 
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States With Plans Approved by the 
Social Security Board 


Programs similar to those for old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind, 
now administered under plans approved by the 
Social Security Board, had been in effect in many 
States several years before the approval of the 
Social Security Act. The majority of the States 
which had such laws prior to the Social Security 
Act and some States that never had such laws are 
now administering these programs under the act. 

| As may be seen from the map below, on May 15, 

| 1988, 47 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
and Hawaii had plans approved by the Social 
Security Board for old-age assistance; 38 States, 
the District of Columbia, and Hawaii, aid to 
dependent children; and 38 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii, aid to the blind. 
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SPECIAL TYPES OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


STATE PLANS FOR SPECIAL TYPES OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
APPROVED BY THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 


STATUS AS OF MAY 15,1938 


In March 1938 the total amount of obligations 
incurred for the special types of public assistance 
in States with plans approved by the Social Se- 
curity Board continued the upward trend that had 
been noted from the beginning of the program. 
(See table 3.) 

Monthly reports submitted by the States include 
all payments made from funds appropriated 
specifically for each of the three types of assistance. 
Of the total of more than $40.3 million incurred for 
payments to recipients for March, $32 million was 
for payments to 1,660,000 aged recipients, $7.5 
million for payments to 232,000 families in behalf 
of 574,000 dependent children, and $874,000 for 
payments to 36,000 blind recipients. 

The total amount expended for the three special 
types of assistance represented an increase of 
about 2 percent, more than $698,000, over Feb- 
ruary 1938 and an increase of more than 43 per- 
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cent, nearly $12.1 million, over March 1937. 
The increase in the total program from February 
to March 1938 occurred despite the fact that no 
new States were added during March and was the 
result-of a rise in the total amount of obligations 
incurred for these programs in a majority of 
States. 

Under the Social Security Act, the Federal 
Government may make money contributions to 
States for payments to recipients within specified 
limits. The Federal Government may contribute 
half the amount of payments to the aged and the 
blind up to a Federal-State total of $30 per month 
per recipient; for dependent children, the Federal 
Government may contribute one-third of the 
costs up to a Federal-State total of $18 for the 
first child and $12 for each additional child in the 
same household. 

In some cases the State plans provide that 
payments may be made in excess of the amounts 
toward which the Federal Government may con- 
tribute. Payments are also made to persons not 
within the age limits specified in the Social 
Security Act. Such payments are being made to 
recipients 60 to 65 years of age in two States, 


and, in seven States and Hawaii, in behalf of 
dependent children 16 to 18 years of age. In 
addition, payments are made to aged and blind 
persons residing in public institutions and in 
behalf of dependent children whose living arrange- 
ments are other than those prescribed in the Social 
Security Act. Of obligations of more than $40 
million incurred for March 1938, $76,020, or less 
than 0.2 percent, is known to represent payments 
to persons 60-64 years of age. Payments for 
assistance in kind, for services to the recipient 
such as medical care, and for the purchase of 
drugs, appliances, and so forth, amounted to 
$161,016. 

Expenditures for hospital care and burials of 
recipients are reported to the Social Security 
Board but are not included in the figures published 
in this Bulletin. The reports for March 1938 
indicated that $49,000 was expended for hospitali- 
zation and $207,000 for burials. 

The numbers of recipients include only those 
whose applications for old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind have 
been formally approved. The numbers are an 
indication of persons benefiting under the pro- 


Chart IV.—Public assistance under the Social Security Act, by months, February 1936-March 1938 
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grams for public assistance, although in certain 
States the grant for old-age assistance covers the 
needs of an eligible spouse living in the same 
household with the person named as recipient. 
(See footnote 4 of table 4.) In some States, also, 
the grants for aid to dependent children take into 
consideration not only the needs of the dependent 
children in whose behalf the application is made 
but the needs of others in the family as well. 
From an analysis of programs of old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind administered in jurisdictions both with and 
without plans approved by the Social Security 
Board, it has been found that in March 1938 all 
the aged recipients, 93 percent of the dependent 


Old-Age Assistance 


For March 1938 a total of almost $32 million was 
given to 1.7 million recipients of old-age assistance 
in 47 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. The two items showed increases over the 
preceding month of 1.2 percent and 1.4 percent, 
respectively. Thirty-nine of the 50 jurisdictions 
showed increases in the number of recipients bene- 
fiting under the program, and 38 showed increases 
in the amount of obligations cver the previous 
month. None of these increases was large. 
Only three States—Connecticut, Maine, and 
Tennessee—had increases of as much as 10 per- 
cent in the amount of obligations, and only the 
latter two had equally large increases in the num- 











children in whose behalf aid was given, and 65 
percent of blind recipients were receiving assist- 
ance in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board. 


ber of recipients. (See table 4.) 

In 10 of the 50 States and Territories there were 
decreases both in the number of recipients and in 
the amount of obligations for March as compared 


Table 3.—Number of recipients and amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients of public assistance 
in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, February 1936—-March 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 20, 1938] 




































































Public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board ! 
Recipients | Obligations incurred for payments to recipients ? 
Year and month a ae pr 
Aid to dependent | 
Old-age | nom Aidtothe| otal Old-age | Aid to depend-| Aid to the 
assistance - —_ee blind | 3s assistance ent children blind 
| Familie 
Total for 1936 (11 months) .........].........--.. ; nsiaiiied a oa sco sigalg dele tess desl $163, 429, 347 $135, $29, 848 $21, 529, 831 $5, 969, 668 
— | eee |e ome a ome 

EEE 247, 400 | 26, 670 68, 915 12, 054 4, 644, 514 3, 752, 815 604, 962 286, 737 
Tic: snctuetacetiertinincescaniaiecacioaiadineiiddimeaal 294, 141 | 27, 447 70, 301 13, 103 5, 292, 660 4, 385, 775 641, 186 315, 699 
SES ee 471, 188 56, 898 144, 413 16, 374 8, 792, 780 7, 076, 294 1, 331, 363 385, 123 
Fae eT 563, 370 61,170 154, 600 16, 646 10, 777, 77 8, 981, 832 1, 396, 815 396, 123 
See ee 603, 840 70, 026 | 77, 466 17, 57 11, 706, 882 9, 650, 428 1, 633, 034 423, 420 
ai geenann 785, 865 89, 135 225, 784 26, 503 15, 784, 573 13, 037, 332 2, 100, 585 646, 656 
A 841, 409 83, 974 218, 273 26, 903 18, 070, 430 15, 076, 022 2, 330, 847 663, 561 

eee 860, 086 91, 693 238, 708 27, 482 19, 354, 349 16, 055, 195 2, 615, 864 683, 
ees 971, 261 104, 845 269, 107 27, 985 21, 421, 980 17, 954, 956 2, 762, 126 704, 898 
November... .......- 1, 032, 679 108, 942 276, 057 28, 461 22, 969, 841 19, 291, 946 2, 955, 035 722, 860 
mber . 1, 103, 934 111, 700 284, 153 28, 971 24, 613, 568 20, 717, 253 3, 158, 014 738, 301 
Debi tee Wt... .......... sc ee NU ARRAS Gere FS: "383, 166,572 | 310,735,337 | 61,438,315 | 10, 992, 920 
I ee Ce ee a 1, 148, 307 117, 560 299, 366 29, 419 25, 691, 242 21, 609, 088 3, 331, 728 750, 426 
_ SRNR 1, 199, 814 122, 254 310, 108 30, 120 26, 786, 051 22, 519, 389 3, 499, 489 767, 173 
| RSS 1, 256, 159 128, 497 324, 917 30, 993 28, 122, 331 23, 589, 282 3, 745, 299 787, 750 
April. 1, 205, 178 134, 866 340, 999 31, 594 28, 024, 538 24, 330, 721 3, 898, 625 795, 192 

ERS RATE Siosett 1, 326, 538 167, 130 416, 589 33, 734 30, 771, 771 24, 722, 263 5, 202, 925 846, 
i ihth it ccuintidviiiadinmsidabiaeddiasenameee 1, 291, 415 171, 526 427, 689 35, 045 30, 543, 012 24, 428, 473 5, 239, 936 874, 603 
July.... . 1, 395, 875 175, 101 431, 801 37, 251 32, 181, 565 25, 860, 182 5, 400, 201 921, 182 

ES es ae 1, 436, 094 183, 036 452, 958 38, 635 33, 220, 970 26, 644, 098 5, 627, 807 949, 
are 1, 469, 005 193, 887 481, 391 40, 151 34, 847, 215 27, 871, 726 5, 041, 355 1, 034, 134 
RRR Ls 1, 506, 386 199, 601 496, 138 41, 223 35, 943, 015 28, 681, 476 6, 204, 219 1, 057, 320 

Sa 1, 545, 867 204, 734 508, 960 42, 587 37, 346, 147 29, 709, 116 6, 547, 476 1, 089, 
SIG incteis-cpaitin wins cnainimnandineeee 1, 581, 351 211, 982 527, 134 43, 768 38, 688, 715 769, 523 6, 799, 255 1, 119, 937 
eo Be fe SE ee SRY Se eee 119, 205, 064 94, 936, 361 21, 735, 631 2, 533, 072 
ae 1, 609, 7 218, 514 542, 313 33, 682 39, 195, 420 31, 379, 744 ‘ 811, 453 
 - “eer 1, 633, 354 225, 274 558, 545 35, 287 39, 655, 694 31, 593, 668 7, 214, 000 848, 026 
chicas tsciistis\Uinianitn nicata thins 1, 656, 053 231, 663 573, 923 36, 423 40, 353, 950 31, 962, 949 7, 517, 408 873, 593 

| 


























1 Includes the 3 special types of public assistance in all States and Territories and the District of Columbia with plans ap — by the Social Security 
Board. Figures include relatively small numbers of cases eligible under State laws for whom no Federal] funds may be expended and amounts of payments to 
individuals in excess of amounts which can be matched from Federal funds. The first Federal funds were made available to the States for February 1936. No 
figures are included in any month for any State not administering Federal funds. 

? Amount of obligations incurred for —~ to recip ients from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense and expense for hospitalization and 
burials excluded. Prior to July 1937, ubligations hedenon | for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than recipients for services to recipients are 
excluded. 
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with the previous month. These decreases were 
slight, however, as half were less than 1 percent. 
In only three States—Delaware, Mississippi, and 
Texas—were there decreases in both items from 
March of the previous year. In the first two 
States, the old-age assistance program had been 
administered under the Social Security Act since 
the beginning of the program, and in Texas since 
_ duly 1936. 

From the point of view of the extent of the 
program, Delaware and Mississippi had respec- 
tively only 2,163 and 4,940 applications under 


Chart V.—Old-age assistance under the Social Security 
Act, February 1936-March 1938 (semilogarithmic 
scale) 
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consideration during the year 1937; whereas 
Texas had more than 110,500. 

For all States reporting payments for March 
1938, the average monthly payment per recipient 
of old-age assistance was $19.30. The range was 
from approximately $4.50 to almost $33.00. In 
only one State was the average payment less than 
$5, and in seven States, the District of Columbia, 
and Alaska it was $25 or more. Fourteen States 
had averages between $15 and $20. 

In all States making payments and reporting 
completely to the Social Security Board for 
March, approximately one out of every five per- 
sons in the estimated population 65 years of age 
and over received old-age assistance. The range 
for individual States was from about 1 of every 17 
per estimated population 65 and over in Maine 
to almost 3 of every 5 in Oklahoma. More than 
half the States had 1 or more of 5 in the estimated 
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population 65 or over who received old-age assist- 
ance. (See chart VI.) 

The number of recipients 65 years of age and 
over has been adjusted in 12 States—Alabama, 
Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
Oregon, West Virginia, and Wyoming. This ad- 
justment is necessary because in some cases one 
grant for old-age assistance has been made to 
cover the needs of more than one person. It is 
estimated that there were approximately 7,000 
such grants in these States for March 1938. 


Chart VI.—Recipients of old-age assistance per 1,000 
population 65 years of age and over in States with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board, March 
1938 (see table 4) 
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Table 4.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, March 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 20, 1938] 



































Old-age assistance for March 1938 
Amount of . 
ount 0 
State obligations ae of 
Number of | incurred for Average per From February 1938 From March 1937 1 rs had 
recipients —— to recipient ed 
pients for 65 and over ? 
the month ! In number of | In amount of | In number of | In amount of 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
See eee 1, 656, 053 $31, 962, 949 $19. 30 +14 +1.2 34-22. 2 34-28. 6 4212 
i. 14, 875 159, 473 10. 72 +2.6 +1.9 +36. 6 +38. 7 137 
2. 802 22, 400 27. 93 +5.7 +4.4 0 f 200 
3. 6 5, 766 * 146, 952 25. 48 +3.7 +4.1 (é 5 6324 
4. 19, 143 175, 057 9.14 —10 —1.0 +27.7 +29. 2 199 
5. 108, 966 3, 559, 547 32. 67 +4.6 +3.8 +54. 0 +60. 1 240 
6. 7 35, 813 7 956, 949 26.72 +14 —14.3 +26.8 +22. 4 § 454 
7. 14, 358 378, 404 26. 35 +.5 +11.6 +11.9 +12.4 124 
8. 2, 733 29, 500 10. 79 —-19 —2.1 —8.8 —8.1 130 
9. 3, 126 79, 097 25. 30 +1.3 +1.3 +59. 2 +659. 1 76 
> aie 27, 599 425, 438 16. 41 +3.8 +2.8 +188. 6 +300. 4 298 
Se. 27, 807 264, 491 9. 51 +7.3 +6.0 (5) ® 203 
) SReNPeE es 1, 605 18, 297 11. 40 +1.1 —8.3 +170.6 +123.0 179 
| Ee 8, 409 181, 539 21. 59 +1,0 +1.0 +2.2 —5.3 300 
i ici ee! ER 122, 386 2, 120, 023 17. 32 +.7 +15 +2.8 +9.0 247 
na 42, 250 683, 220 16.17 +.5 +.8 +14.0 +22.1 9147 
iid: Susnadsceowassd’ 46, 626 636 19. 79 +15 +1.5 +44.6 +93. 1 215 
OE EET 17,612 334, 198 18. 98 +5.9 +5.4 (5 (5) 120 
|) | ~TeaPaneenss 33, 611 314, 824 9. 37 —1.0 —-1.2 +66. 7 +55. 6 185 
19. sh UA i aaecaetr 25, 336 249, 915 9. 86 +1.6 +1.2 +52. 2 +27.9 302 
Be Ma fictdaicccccsasadckiad 5, 048 104, 405 20. 68 +05. 4 +93. 1 +32.9 +37. 2 59 
ey eee 16, 626 291,714 17. 55 +.7 +.4 +28.9 +31.7 153 
23. Massachusetts............... 67, 667 1, 899, 571 28. 07 +16 +1.9 +22.0 +23.9 207 
Se BE ncnccsetisscccnwie 71, 310 1, 342, 164 18. 82 +1,2 +.8 +107. 1 +132.9 249 
a. ERE S ESS 63, 084 1, 250, 548 19. 82 +.2 +.5 +6. 6 +10.5 327 
25. 7 ne at ae ee 15, 189 69, 633 4. 58 -—.v —.6 —17.1 —6.4 172 
TTR aie estes 2, 568 1, 085, 642 14. 96 —2.0 +13 +34.0 +75. 6 9 235 
3 REI TEE. 11,948 243, 046 20. 34 +1.0 +.9 +32.0 +30. 3 393 
DS REE SRE 190 446, 986 17. 07 +.5 +.6 +.2 —6.2 270 
> RRR reser 1,813 49, 414 27. 26 +6.7 +6.4 (5) (5) 302 
30. New Hampshire............. 3, 604 83, 425 22. 58 +.3 +8.3 +11.7 +14.9 972 
31. New Jersey.................. 25, 956 478, 379 18. 43 +.7 +1.4 +12.6 +25. 1 105 
3 ae 3,817 48, 143 12. 61 -.3 —.8 +19.4 —1L.8 235 
Rees 104, 488 2, 500, 127 23. 93 +.2 +.4 +19.8 +27.3 133 
34. North Caroling. _......_._._. 302 247, 855 9. 42 +8.3 +8.9 (5) (OQ) 1380 
35. North Dakota.._.......... 7, 521 128, 156 17.04 +1.1 +1.4 +12.0 +19.0 209 
ee 107, 129 2, 465, 634 23.02 +1.5 +14 +4.5 +3.6 224 
37. Ok ee” 67, 868 1, 024, 060 15. 09 —.8 —.8 +23.0 +26.0 575 
38. Oregon.....___ | 16, 004 341, 648 21. 35 +4.5 +4.2 +29.7 +30. 2 195 
39. Pennsylvania.___......___. } 94, 337 2, 039, 684 21. 62 ° —.7 —10 +26.0 +25. 2 9153 
40. Rhode Island.__............. 6, 111, 863 18. 53 +1.6 +1.8 +55. 6 +64.7 134 
41. South Carolina. ............. 18, 816 201, 278 10.70 +8.5 +8.0 (5) ® 265 
Ge, Hee BPGOOR........ccccenncas 15, 241 288, 510 18. 93 +3.0 +4.3 +25. 9 +30. 0 363 
RE 21, 410 285, 014 13. 31 +10.3 +10.0 1) (0) 142 
111, 061 1, 525, 684 13.74 —.5 —.4 —7.6 —10.1 3U4 
2, 461 316, 833 25. 43 +1.6 +1.3 +109. 0 +134. 6 462 
| 5, 423 77, 185 14.233 —1.1 —1.3 +39.8 +70.3 143 
37, 558 884, 999 23. 56 +.8 +18 +23. 8 +42.4 305 
18, 541 259, 142 13. 98 —.6 —.7 +36. 4 +24.6 226 
39, 236 789, 030 20. 11 +1.2 +1.6 +10.6 +15. 5 181 
2, 886 61, 217 21, 21 +.6 +.7 +7.2 +8.9 296 


























direct assistance to recipients amounting to $31,875,821, and obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other 
es ~~ for rendering services to the recipient amounting to $87,128 in 5 States and the Territory of Hawaii. Expense for hospitalization and burials 
is excluded. 

+ Estimated with the advice of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census as of Jan. 1, 1938. 

* Comparison for 40 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii reporting payments for old-age assistance under plans sgoraves i Social Security 
Board for both months. The comparison of the amount of obligations incurred excludes the amount of obligations incurred for March 1988 for assistance in kind 
and for payments to persons other than those certified for old-age assistance for rendering services to the recipient because these items were not included in the 
reports fer March 1937. States not making payments for old-age assistance under plans approved by the Social Security Board for March 1937 were excluded 
as follows: Arizoua, G ia, Kansas, Heveda, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee, and the Territory of A 


laska. 
* For 47 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, adjusted for ts covering two or more eligible individuals. Adjustments have been made 
for the following States: Alabama, Florida, K West Virginia, 


' Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. These . oy include 
than certified 


ine Relies entucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Oregon, 
an oming. 

5 Not administering old-age assistance under an approved plan for this month. 

* Includes $6,834 incurred from State and local funds for payments to 251 recipients under 65 years of age whose applications for old-age assistance under 
the State plan had not been approved. Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients. 

T Includes $69,186 inoueved or payments to 2,646 recipients who were between the ages of 60 and 65 years. 

* Rate based on number of recipients 65 years and over although minimum age under State plan 60 years. 

* Minimum age under State plan 70 years, but rate based on population 65 years of age and over. 
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Aid to Dependent Children 


In the 38 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii, in which plans for aid to dependent chil- 
dren were approved by the Social Security Board, 
obligations of $7.5 million were incurred in March 
for approximately 231,700 families in behalf of 
nearly 574,000 children. The increase over the 
preceding month both in number of families and 
of children was 2.8 percent; in the amount of 
obligations the increase was 4.2 percent. 

Increases in the number of children in whose 
behalf grants were made occurred in 36 of the 38 


Chart VII.—Aid to dependent children under the Social 
Security Act, February 1936-March 1938 (semiloga- 
rithmic scale) 
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States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii, and 
increases in the amount of obligations in 35 of the 
40 jurisdictions for which comparable data for 
March 1938 and the previous month were avail- 
able. The increase in the number of children ex- 
ceeded 10 percent in only three States—North 
Carolina, North Dakota, and South Carolina— 
although the increases in obligations incurred 
were 10 percent or more in these three States as 
well as in three others—Delaware, Massachusetts, 
and Oklahoma. (See table 5.) 


In only two States was there a decrease in both 
the number of children and the amount of obliga- 
tions. In one of these States—Arkansas—aid to 
dependent children has been administered since 
April 1936. Since funds had been given for 2 


34 


years, it is probable that the program had become 
stabilized. 

In Rhode Island the number of families receiy- 
ing aid for March 1938 was the same as the num- 
ber for February 1938, but the number of children 
in whose behalf aid was given and the amount of 
payments have decreased. This fact may have 
permitted smaller grants per family and hence a 
decrease in the amount of payments. 


Chart VIII.—Number of children receiving aid to 
dependent children per 1,000 population under 16 
years of age in States with plans approved by the 
Social Security Board, March 1938 (see table 5) 
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The average payment per family receiving aid 
to dependent children was $32.45. In two States, 
families received on the average less than $15 for 
aid to dependent children and in three States and 
the District of Columbia more than $40. Ten 
States had an average amount which fell between 
$30 and $35. 


Social Security 




















Aid to dependent children was given in behalf _lation under 16 was from 3 per 1,000 in Missouri 
of 1 of every 50 children in the total estimated to 1 of every 23 in Maryland. More than half 
population under 16. The range in the number the States (21) gave aid to one or more of 
of children receiving aid per 1,000 estimated popu- _every 50 children. (See chart VIII.) 


Table 5.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, March 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 20, 1938] 






































Aid to dependent children for March 1938 
Number of recip- Percentage change 
jents Amount of Number 
, ———- From February 1938 From March 1937 ie 
tate for pay- — 1,000 ¢és- 
men timated 
family | In number of recip- In number of recip- 
recipients ; In In la- 
Families | Children for the ients amount ients amount 
month ! of obliga- of obliga- | under 16? 
Families | Children} “58 | Families | Children} 28 
, eee 231, 663 | 573,923 | $7, 517, 408 $32. 45 +2.8 +2.8 +4.2 |} 3430.9) *+28.8/ 3440.4 20 
3. 5, 345 15, 981 69, 766 13. 05 +2.1 +2.2 +2.7 +1.2 +2.3 +16.3 1 
2. 1, 556 4, 578 50, 249 32. 20 +4.7 +4.8 +4.7 +83. 0 +73.0 +92. 6 36 
3. 4, 686 12, 559 49, 023 10. 46 —1.5 —.1 —1.1 +4.1 +.8 . 5 18 
_ “SRS SCR EES 11, 753 29, 072 432, 101 36.77 +3.0 +2.9 +3.0 +28. 2 +33. 4 +40. 2 422 
jf Uh 6S 3, 444 9, 001 106, 204 30. 84 +.9 +.7 +.5 +9.4 +8.4 +10.7 30 
- >) == SERS" 507 1, 182 16, 663 32. 87 +8. 6 +8.6 +10.4 +27.4 +21. 5 +42.3 17 
7. District of Columbia_.............- 1, 266 3, 771 63, 792 50. 39 —.6 +.2 —.4 +2.6 +9.0 +4.5 430 
8. Georgia............... . 3, 726 10, 278 81, 321 21. 82 +8.1 +6.6 +6.8 (5 (5) (5) 410 
i j= ~ 929 3, 124 29, 953 32. 24 +1.2 +.2 —Li1 (5) (5) (5) ‘3 
 j Enea 2, 425 5, 742 63, 045 26. 00 +1.2 +1.5 +1.7 +3.3 +3.1 +4.5 37 
EEE 12, 938 27,912 361, 103 27.91 +3.3 +3.0 +2.8 +156.6 | +1246] +145.1 30 
RASS OR a 3, 763 9, 244 110, 004 29. 26 +6.0 +5.6 +6.0 (8) (5) 18 
13. Louisiana... ied 8, 531 24,711 175, 883 20. 62 +2.5 +2.4 +2.5 +41.3 +38. 4 +22.8 
| RRR REEE gins 1, 351 3, 586 50, 671 37. 51 +1.8 +1.0 +1.7 +5.2 +4.3 +7.1 pt, 
ERSTE. 7,123 19, 930 228, 886 32.13 +3.9 +3.4 +3.9 +38. 9 +38.0 +42.0 
16. Massachusetts...........___- 7,952 19, 897 511, 687 64. 35 +3.2 +2.5 +10.0 +43. 2 +33. 0 +43.5 
SS NES ae: 12, 354 28, 499 490, 920 39. 74 —1.3 —1.2 +1.7 +13.7 +13.1 +23. 2 421 
 t  “SeRPRSERE Stee 5, 181 13, 289 181, 001 34. 04 +5.5 +5.0 +6.1 (5) R 5) 18 
19. issouri_. 1, 001 2, 981 34, 31.71 (®) (®) ® (5) 5) 5) 3 
20. Montana. - 1, 838 4, 351 51, 052 27.78 +3.7 +3.9 +4.0 (5) (5) 5) 29 
ss aicich dsp eieae ie 4, 253 10, 050 119, 868 28.18 +3.3 +3.6 +2.3 +12.4 +12.0 +24.1 %6 
22. New Hampshire.........._..... ; 359 1, 000 13, 878 38. 66 —.6 —1.2 +1.8 +7.2 +4.6 +12.7 8 
EERE SIs 11, 179 24, 982 28.93 +.8 +.6 —-.1 +4.8 +3.3 5 422 
Bs PE IIR. oo ccc cnancaccoésccnecda 1, 415 4, 129 36, 066 25. 49 +1.4 +1.0 +.9 +45.9 +46. 5 +10.7 3B 
25. New York.___._. seniecinne dinciaiatiamae 27,317 56, 428 1, 316, 141 48.18 +.9 +.7 +1.2 (5) (5) (5) 18 
ce OS Sea 6, 051 17, 434 96, 907 16. 02 +14.5 +13.0 +14.5 (3) (5) os 14 
| - “aaa 684 2, 210 23, 785 34.77 +18. 5 +19. 4 +19.8 (5) (5) 5) ‘9 
 Saaae hist diedededieaee aa 10, 789 28, 800 415, 870 38. 55 +1.0 +.9 +2.2 +11.6 +11.4 + 416 
20. Oklahoma... __.. Pp See re 14, 862 34, 341 311, 223 20. 94 +1.4 +.8 +33. 6 +43.1 +37.0 +218. 2 42 
30. Oregon__..... ne S ivcssisaniaetlies 1, 149 2, 586 41, 259 35. 91 +4.5 +3.6 +5.7 (5 (5) ll 
31. Pennsylvania...._._. wiesisieidssaiaohaa 17, 633 43, 993 607, 053 34. 43 +1.3 +.8 +.7 +50. 9 +45.9 +47.8 15 
ce 9 | SRRRRSORE REE 846 2, 373 42, 063 49.72 (*) —.6 —.5 +31.4 +17.1 +25. 5 13 
33. South Carolina. ______- ccsenlle 2, 822 8, 435 57, 348 20. 32 +15.4 +15.4 +14.9 (3) (5) (5) 12 
Bd cn ccirascs duinainh idecthineiamina 8, 879 25, O11 165, 454 18. 63 +7.7 +6.9 +8. 1 (5) (5) (5) 77 
age Pra FEE 2, 744 6, 707 92, 703 33. 78 +4.5 +4.7 +4.0 +31.2 +26.3 +37.8 38 
I PCS IIR AS © 325 776 6, 488 19. 96 +1.6 +3.6 +3.2 —14.2 —5.9 —9.1 7 
37. Washington......._...____- wcceaial 6, 493 13, 944 192, 015 29. 57 +1.2 +1.0 +1.2 +6.4 +5.9 +10.1 35 
38. West Virginia.............___. dala 5, 575 16, 429 120, 359 21. 50 +1.0 +1.0 +1.0 +3114 +294. 7 +292. 7 2% 
|}. _ eee 9, 928 23, 131 359, 523 36. 21 +1.1 +1.2 +2.0 +11.5 +12.3 +23.0 ‘29 
 S . eRe RRRRSRAR 5 * 601 1, 476 17, 955 29. 88 +.8 +.1 +.5 ~ll.1 —11.6 —9.5 22 



































1 Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. These figures include 
direct assistance to recipients amounting to $7,446,669, and obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than those certified for 
aid to dependent children for rendering services to the recipient amounting to $70,739 in 6 States, the District of Columbia, and the Territory of Hawaii. Ex- 
pense for hospitalization and burials is excluded. 

3 Estimated with the advice of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census as of Jan. 1, 1938. 

3 Comparison for 27 States and the District of Columbia reporting payments under plans approved by the Social Security Board for both months. The 
comparison of amount of obligations incurred excludes the amount of obligations incurred for March 1938 for assistance in kind and for payments to persons 
than those certified for aid to dependent children for rendering services to the recipient, because these items were not included in the re for March 1937. 
States not making payments for aid to dependent children under plans approved by the Social Security Board for March 1937 were exclu as follows: 

Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, and Tennessee, and the Territory of Ha fi 

4 Maximum age under State plan over 16 years, but rate based on population under 16 years of age. 

5 Not administering aid to dependent children under an approved plan for this month. 

; Sy ~~ because figures for February 1928 are too small for comparison. 

Yo change. 
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Aid to the Blind 


In 36 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii, approximately $874,000 was given to 
about 36,400 blind recipients for March 1938. 
These figures represented a 3-percent rise in the 
amount of obligations and a 3.2-percent rise in the 
number of recipients from February to March 
1938. 

In the 34 States and the District of Columbia 
for which percentage changes were shown for 
March 1938 compared with the previous month, 
all but 6 showed an increase in the number of 
recipients and all but 7 in the amount of obliga- 
tions. Three States—Florida, Iowa, and Ten- 
nessee—showed increases of approximately 15 


Chart IX.—Aid to the blind under the Social Security 
Act, February 1936-March 1938 (semilogarithmic 
scale) 
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percent or more in both items. These States had 
received Federal funds only during the latter half 
of 1937. (See table 6.) 

Five States—Arkansas, Idaho, Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Wisconsin—showed percentage 
decreases in both items, although the declines were 
very slight—all but two of them less than 1 per- 
cent. Four of these five States—Arkansas ex- 
cepted—began administering aid to the blind 
under the Social Security Act more than 2 years 
ago in the first month Federal money became 
available. 

Only one State—Wyoming—showed a decrease 
both in the number of recipients and in the amount 
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Chart X.—Recipients of aid to the blind per 100,000 
total population in States with plans approved by 
the Social Security Board, March 1938 (see table 6) 














NUMBER PER 100,000 
TOTAL POPULATION 
0 $0 100 
38 STATES 40 
MAINE 147 
CALIFORNIA 69 
OKLAHOMA 81 
WYOMING 72 
WISCONSIN 67 
INDIANA 66 
ARIZONA 64 
WASHINGTON 62 
NEW HAMPSHIRE $7 
IDAHO 56 
OHIO 56 
COLORADO 55 
NORTH CAROLINA 54 
NEW MEXICO 49 
UTAH 47 
NEBRASKA 42 
OREGON 42 
FLORIDA 40 
WEST VIRGINIA 40 
VERMONT 39 
1OWA 38 
SOUTH CAROLINA 36 
KANSAS 34 
MARYLAND 34 
ARKANSAS 33 
GEORGIA 31 
oc 30 
TENNESSEE 30 
LOUISIANA 26 
MASSACHUSETTS 23 
MINNESOTA 22 
NEW YORK 19 
ALABAMA 14 
NORTH DAKOTA 14 
NEW JERSEY 13 
MICHIGAN it 
SOUTH DAKOTA 10 
MONTANA rs) 











of obligations from the same month of the pre- 
ceding year. 


The average payment per blind recipient was 
$23.98. In two States the average payments 
were less than $10 ($9.09 and $9.88) and in two 
other States they were more than $30 ($34.37 and 
$48.02). Thirteen States had average payments 
falling between $20 and $25. 

Aid to the blind was given to 2 of every 5,000 
in the total estimated population. The rates for 
aid to the blind ranged from 1 of every 10,000 in 
South Dakota to slightly above 15 of every 10,000 
of the total estimated population in Maine. It 
should be noted that South Dakota, which had the 
smallest number of recipients in comparison with 
the estimated population, had been administering 


this program for only a few months. (See chart 
X.) 


* Social Security 

















Table 6.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, March 1938 
{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 20, 1938] 



























































Aid to the blind for March 1938 
Amount of Peeentem 
Btate Souved tn ‘eelpients 
neu: lor 
ar payments to Average per From February 1938 From March 1937 per 100,000 
reciplents recipient estimated 
or the pulation ? 
month ! In number of | In amount of | In number of | In amount of ” eg 
recipients obligations recipients | obligations 
EE iitiivnne<sikevanssadc 36, 423 $873, 593 $23. 98 4+3.2 4+3.0 5 +21.8 § +39.3 Lz) 
1, Alabama.... utube 410 4, 049 9. 88 +6. 5 +7.0 (") (Y) 14 
FI SE aa 263 6, 107 23. 22 +.8 -.9 +77.7 +99. 2 64 
SS ivccaideticnesnaecknsinin 673 6, 115 9. 09 —.6 —.6 +7.2 +13.5 33 
4. California... o aM 5, 491 700 48. 02 +.7 +.8 +18.3 +59. 7 89 
5. ae evnsted 591 16, 177 27.37 +1.7 +.2 +.8 +4.0 55 
6. District of Columbia. none 195 5,173 26. 53 +1.6 +2.2 +61. 2 +75.0 30 
Rae Se 677 10, 719 15. 83 +42. 5 +654.7 (’) 7) 40 
8. ja.... 959 11, 303 11.79 +9.2 +7.6 (7) 31 
RR TE 549 * 678 #13. 85 (*) (*) (*) 7) () 
errs 278 6, 311 22. 70 —1L4 -.8 +41 —-.2 56 
NE a ee 2, 299 43, 377 18. 87 +1.6 +2.0 +40.8 +48.7 66 
iss bbenabakeceisinannaaiine 967 22, 601 23. 37 +31.0 +30. 3 (’) wv} 38 
es 646 13, 831 21.41 +7.7 +8.2 (7) 44 
M4. aac tases stlilcints gest tale ell 602 , 687 12.77 +3.8 +2.6 (#9) (2) 23 
ii. bencesadenowscccsutinn 1, 271 28, 506 22. 43 —.3 —.2 +14.2 +31.4 147 
ETS Ses 575 11, 966 20. 81 +1.0 +2.2 —4.5 +2.3 34 
OS Sa 1, 038 21, 347 20. 57 +1.1 +3. 2 +8.5 +30. 3 23 
a cn denen pbonownntinnamen 544 14, 386 26. 44 —.2 +.5 +10.6 +26. 4 ll 
19. ised 583 12, 781 21. 92 +7.8 +13. 2 (7) 8 22 
Sl Entec oc conectestnncccanssnase 100 100 100 (19) (10) (7) ( 0 
21. Nebraska... . s écuidediapidinn ammonia aie 568 11, 242 19. 79 +1.6 +1.6 +7.8 +9. 2 42 
22. New Hampshire. ...................- 293 6, 152 21.00 —1.3 —.8 +3.9 +10.9 57 
Ss >See 6% 562 12, 550 22. 33 +1.4 +1.7 +18. 1 +23.1 13 
Be Be Ba acc nc cccccccccecccccesus 206 3, 319 16. 11 +.5 +.4 +28.8 +12.0 AG 
- Sa 2, 419 56, 197 23. 23 +1.6 +2.7 (7) 8 19 
ff eee 1, 885 5 26, 800 14, 22 +3.4 (*) (*) ¢ of 
i SE EL, « acocnneuednnctadcecene 100 1, 822 18. 22 +7.5 +9. 4 +669. 2 +717.0 14 
2%. Ohio.......-. 3, 788 72, 225 19. 07 +10 +1.5 +4.0 +14.3 56 
 [ Seles 2, 081 35, 067 14. 85 +.5 +.9 +225. 2 +243. 0 81 
i ns wae nenenimenenndiide 435 10, 980 25. 24 +1.2 +1.3 +18.5 +21.2 43 
Be IN oo oo cctccwccsdncceen 686 9, 304 13. 69 +6. 2 +7.5 (’) () 36 
EEE DC 71 1, 580 22. 26 (11) (11) (7) () 10 
33. apace ele 892 13, 510 15.15 +14. 6 +15.4 (’) () 30 
34. 245 6,312 25. 76 .8 +.6 —2.0 +4.5 47 
35. 149 2, 421 16. 25 (13) () (#3) +44.4 39 
36. 1, 040 35, 747 34. 37 +1.7 +1.3 +20.1 +25. 4 62 
37. 756 13, 216 17. 48 +.7 +.2 +2111 +202. 4 #0 
38. 1, 966 , 289 22.02 —.4 —.1 —1.8 +.1 67 
39. 170 4, 956 29.15 +1.8 —.7 —8.1 —18.0 72 
1 Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. These figures include 
direct assistance to recipients amounting to $870,444 and obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for payments to ms other than those certified for 


E 


to the blind‘for rendering services to the recipient amounting to $3,149 in 7 States. Expense for hospitalization and b is excluded. 
1 Estimated with the advice of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census as of July 1, 1937. 
3 In addition, Connecticut has a plan for aid to the blind approved by the Social Security Board but has not requested Federal funds since July 1, 1936. 
‘ Comparison for 36 States and the District of Columbia reporting payments under an approved plan for both months; excludes Montana and the Territory 


of Hawaii. 

‘ Comparison for 24 States and the District of Columbia reporting payments under plans approved be the Social Security Board for both months. The com- 
parison of the amount of obligations incurred excludes the amount of obligations incurred for March 1938 for assistance in kind and for —— to other 
than those certified for aid to the blind for rendering services to the recipient, because these items were not included in cagests for March 1937. States not 
reporting payments for aid to the blind under plans — by the Social Security Board for March 1937 were excluded as follows: Ala’ Florida, Georgia, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Montana, New York, North Carolina, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, and the Territory of Hawaii. 

* For 36 States and the District of Columbia; excludes Montana and the Territory of Hawaii. 

’ Not administering aid to the blind under an approved plan for this month. 

* Proliminary figures, subject to revision. 

* Not computed, because figures for March 1938 are preliminary and subject to revision. 

” Federal funds available, but no payments made for aid to the blind for this month. 

1! Figures for February 1938 too small for comparison. 

2 No change. 
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States Without Plans Approved by the 
Social Security Board 


In March 1938 a few States administered aid to 
dependent children and aid to the blind under 
State plans without Federal participation. Eight 
States—Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, South Dakota, Texas, and Virginia—made 
payments without Federal participation for aid to 
dependent children; and five States—Illinois, 





Kentucky, Missouri, Nevada, and Pennsylvania— 
for aid to the blind. 

It is estimated that in the eight States which 
were administering aid to dependent children 
without Federal participation under the Social 
Security Act, approximately 18,000 families, in- 
cluding 45,000 children, were receiving almost 
$394,000. Itis estimated that more than $567,000 
was paid to approximately 20,000 blind recipients 
in the five States administering aid to the blind 
without Federal participation. 


GENERAL RELIEF 


March 1938 marks the end of the first year in 
which the collection of statistics on general relief 
was the responsibility of the Social Security Board. 
Reporting these statistics is wholly voluntary upon 
the part of the State agencies. Because of the 
importance of statistics on general relief, however, 
field representatives of the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics of the Social Security Board have 
acted in an advisory capacity with regard to the 
preparation of State reports on general relief since 
November 1936. 

One of the objectives concentrated upon from 
the outset has been the improvement of State 
reporting procedures to ensure the receipt of 
complete and accurate reports on the total number 
of cases and amount of relief extended to cases for 
each month. A State’s report on general relief 
is considered “‘complete’’ only if the population 
of the reporting areas represents at least 95 
percent of the population of the State. To be 
“adequate,” the reports must include only general 
relief reportable by definition—excluding certain 
items such as hospitalization, burials, and insti- 
tutional care—and they must include all general 
relief extended from public funds, both State and 
local. 

The progress which has been made in this 
direction can readily be seen in a comparison of 
the general relief tables for April 1937 (Public 
Assistance—Monthly Statistics for the United States, 
April 1937) with those for March 1938. The 
number of States considered to be reporting 
completely and adequately on the number of 
cases and the amount of relief extended has 
increased from 26 in April 1937 to 41 in March 
1938. Estimates made by the State agencies as 
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Chart XI.—General relief in the continental United 
States, January 1936-March 1938 (semilogarithmic 
scale) 
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well as reports are included in making the count 
of States in which reporting has been considered 
complete and adequate. 

In addition to the reports giving data on the 
number of cases and the amount of relief extended, 
provision is made on other forms for the distri- 
bution of the case load and amount of relief by 
families and by single or unattached persons and 
for the amount of relief extended from State and 
local funds. For February 1938, 37 States re- 
ported the distribution of case load by families 
and single persons and all but 3 of these reported 
in the same way the amount of relief extended. 
The distribution of relief grants by sources of 
funds is known for 33 States. 


Social Security 





























Table 7.—General relief in the continental United States, March 1938 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 25, 1938] 















































General relief during March 1938 
Percentage change 
Amount of 
State : Average 
Number of obligations 
cases receiving | incurred for —- of From February 1938 From March 1937 
relief reliefextended| " ag 
to cases 
In number of | In amount of | In numberof | In amount of 
cases obligations cases obligations 
Total for the continental United 
SU asnnecigakncnnasadadea 2, 032, 000 EF a Leen an eee eS eee 
bh for 39 States smconnones actual 
pinheitaetnandieeeeedcnGeeeaieel 1, 624, 676 41, 176, 475 $25. 34 —0.7 +0.2 2420.5 2+20.8 
a iabrumidacousinamenitdercesinal 2, 053 20, 123 9. 80 +6.4 13.1 —2.9 +23.8 
ich iccenecscndssmencnaiingh 2, 885 39, 268 13. 61 +2.2 —3.9 (@) () 
i SEERA RS 4, 133 24,778 6. 00 —1.1 +.7 —28.8 —14.0 
Site cndevsorssindeenmacene 132, 231 3, 929, 436 29.72 +6.1 +4.1 +21.3 +27.0 
SE Se 23, 610 649, 410 27. 51 +.5 +11.6 +233.1 +35. 7 
LETC LEE OPENS 1, 933 47, 983 24. 82 +4.6 +23. 2 —9.0 —7.2 
7. District of ESTE .. S 2, 641 4 25. 87 +4.0 +4.1 —21.4 —25.4 
8 A PE ctnccnscscnascecccscsatnadenns Ly = 50, 720 +? ry 7 mA : +e 
9. Georgia... --...-- pocneaaenepeaenae 50, 338 . —3.5 —2. - —27. 
ee ee 210, 018 4, 660, 219 22.19 +2.1 +2.3 +18.9 +6.8 
ee on we 39, 762 716, 566 18. 02 —4.3 —7.8 +1.2 —~1.2 
i  ininiinaapeninaadaeagasibabaeaie 18, 478 250, 613 13. 56 —5.3 —5.4 —32.7 —35. 2 
OS EE eS , 127 94, 175 13. 21 —.3 —2.7 —-2%.1 —23.5 
nc calanoid alpanndiondnteadaa 14, 805 341, 562 23. 07 -.7 +3.4 ® ® 
| as iu| nacse| os; = a] tha] ak] 
. Massachusetts_- oasusendenne 77 ; ’ —1L . 5 
lp ttn mikaunebqcssunannsiieas 161, 213 3, 829, 209 23. 75 +8.9 +9.9 +113. 3 +153. 0 
18. Minnesota. __- Senouwiewibcmnaell , 345 1, 264, 120 25. 11 —4.3 —10.6 +19.3 
19 Mississippi... basin epenthepmiiiepann 1, 265 4, 386 3. 47 —7.5 +.8 @) @) 
20. Missouri. - - Ne oS Se 55, 664 512, 211 9. 20 —3.9 —6.7 +.8 —13.0 
Ene ee 9, 746 124, 391 12. 76 —12.5 —11.4 ) ® 
272. Nevada. .-.--. — pusseeuacacenbann 964 13, 571 14. 08 +111 +14.3 —9.4 —21.1 
23. New eee. pneeoesusuue 9,779 281, 534 28.79 —4.7 —.8 +18.0 +24.9 
ee sae ee 2, 100 11, 799 5. 62 —7.8 —16.7 +90. 4 +90. 7 
RA ae rte 346, 351 12, 238, 257 35. 33 +.3 —2.8 +18.3 +15.7 
EEE DID 7, 099 ‘ 5.31 —5.8 —4.9 —40.8 —35.8 
27. — TS aes 135, 953 ap ae “2a Pre “a0 
Bl En cinnnwincnabecndneninnit ‘ 218, 026 ‘ —L 3 —2.3 
ESTER A 218, 767 6, 185, 060 28. 27 —8.3 +1.1 +20.7 +16.7 
30. South Carolina... .-..........---.---- 20, 265 10. 99 +5. 4 +10.1 @) @) 
31. South Dakota. --- minty winatanllaiaalihl 5, 780 77, 259 13. 37 —16.2 —17.6 —28.5 —29.9 
32. Tennessee........._- EE RR E 5, 649 39, 024 6.91 —8.4 —14.8 (*) @) 
S aa ae: F 5, 184 104, 013 20. 06 —5.4 —8.9 —29.1 —2.5 
jj. }}8— Cores sere. 3, 799 77, 621 20. 43 +5.2 +15 —2.6 —9.9 
St I ininds ccnnnianebtpentabddiaitie 16, 953 120, 846 7. 13 +1.3 +4.4 () () 
ERE TERA REE 2 8 48, 731 878, 805 18. 03 —6.3 —5.2 +27.5 +43. 1 
Ee ee 24, 078 216, 670 9.00 +1.6 —1.3 () (?) 
38. Wisconsin........_. pesudassabinal 55, 681 1, 112, 886 19. 99 —2.5 —5.4 +23.9 @) 
Dek FIN ddeiccnnpsdcdconetminaameen 2, 180 33, 514 15. 37 +.4 —2.5 +31.3 +24.2 
Total for 10 States antites esti- 

Se I a atitcccduncmananed 407, 300 6, 711, GBD f.2nc 0. c cepa fiecccncsc coo cnsncfnesocdsildenenaiietennmmmen aaa 
Ro scsusenatade 14, 400 | ee Sara ene el 
ae cites niall 3, 200 ON) EE EEE Se eee eS EP res ae ren s 
TEE ETE TRS IEE EM 80, 000 > * , Seaeieeeiner es 20<sslenccantnnenednmelbnaaide dna ead 
ES ee eee 7, 100 ee eee ee PAS ree ee ees 
Oe BEG bcobaccaccse ocoanseusennal 8, 900 rE IE NE Se 
eT RN iiinaniccndonniiniibinaitbnainel 87, 100 ee Cnn, ee 
nh hTERT EET IES. 144, 800 o * 4) RSs EGODA NAAMMHRRE Wie <n ed LN ye 
“eager ee 37, 000 i >; Sere En ase ee Sr aes 
3. | PR <c 11, 700 SD 5 a RI IIT ae ER ee 
Be WE a ndtiiwkdewinsedecdedeonaiad 13, 100 112, 000 | pscocécovessccesfovccedcoececseesaseoesseneenedagenbeeneneei aes 




















! Partly estimated. 

2 Percentage change computed for States for which comparable data were available for both months. 

’ Comparable data for March 1937 not available. 

‘ Figures estimated by the Social Security Board fr all States except Indiana and Ohio, for which estimates were made by the State agencies. 
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Data in all the desired detail are reported now 
by 16 States. Every effort is being made to 
obtain complete reports from all States. 

The value of general relief statistics as a barom- 
eter of economic conditions becomes apparent 
from a study of the trend of general relief during 
the past few years. It will be noted that during 
the winter of 1936-37, when business conditions 
admittedly were improved, the peak of general re- 
lief was much lower than in previous years when 
the country was in the midst of a severe depression. 
Again, the steady rise in the fall and winter of 
1937 and 1938 to about the same levels as those of 
the early months of 1936 coincided with the slack- 
ening of business activity. (See chart XI.) 

For March 1938, it is estimated that general re- 
lief in the continental United States again in- 
creased—though very slightly—over the previous 
month both in number of cases and in amount of 
relief. The increase was 0.2 percent and 0.6 per- 
cent, respectively. 

The 39 States which reported actual data com- 
pletely and adequately for March 1938 represent 
78 percent of the total population of the United 
States as estimated by the Social Security Board 
as of January 1, 1938. These States paid 86 per- 
cent of the total estimated obligations to 80 per- 
cent of the total estimated cases. 

The percentage changes in the total number of 
cases and in the amount of relief for 39 States 
which reported actual data completely for both 
February and March of this year are only slightly 
different from those for the estimated totals. For 
these 39 States there was an 0.7-percent decrease in 
number of cases and an 0.2-percent increase in 
amount of relief. The reason for this difference 
from the estimated totals for the United States 
may be that three of the States for which totals 
were estimated are industrial States—Indiana, 
New Jersey, and Ohio—where the business reces- 
sion was very evident. 

Of the 39 States, 16 showed increases in the 
number of cases. These increases ranged from 
0.3 percent in New York to 11 percent in Nevada, 
which was the only State to report a rise of more 
than 10 percent. In only 2 of the 23 States report- 
ing a smaller number of cases was the decrease in 
excess of 10 percent; the range in decreases was 
from 0.1 percent in Florida to 16.2 percent in 
South Dakota. (See table 7.) 

During March, 19 States expended more for 
general relief than during the previous month, 
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while 20 expended less. Five States had in- 
creases of more than 10 percent, and 5 had de- 
creases exceeding that percentage. 

The totals for the continental United States in 
both the number of cases and amount of relief ex- 
tended were 21 percent above the totals for the 
same month in 1937. In comparing the data 
State by State, it was found that of the 31 States 
having comparable data in number of cases for 
March of both years, 18 showed increases in the 
number of cases while 13 showed decreases. Four 
of the increases were more than 30 percent; the 
highest—113 percent—was in Michigan. This 
great increase in Michigan was doubtless the re- 
sult of the decline in automobile production. 
From March 1937 to March 1938, the decline in 
employment in the automobile industry, according 
to a release of the Secretary of Labor, was almost 
40 percent. 

Thirty States reported adequately on amounts 
of relief to cases for March of both years; 14 of 
these showed increases and 16 decreases. Again 
Michigan led the increases with a 153-percent rise. 
North Carolina reported the greatest decrease— 
36 percent. 

While the expansion of the WPA program has 
not offset entirely the adverse effect of unemploy- 
ment on general relief rolls, increased employment 
under this program doubtless has sustained many 
persons who otherwise would have been dependent 
on general relief for their existence. The most 
complete record of the effects of this recent expan- 
sion in WPA employment upon the general relief 
load is available in weekly statistical bulletins 
published by the Department of Public Assist- 
ance in Pennsylvania. These bulletins show that 
the number of general relief cases which were 
closed because of the individual’s assignment to 
WPA employment rose nearly 150 percent from 
the week ending March 5 to the week ending 
April 2. These weekly reports also show that the 
receipt of unemployment compensation benefits 
ranks next to WPA employment as a reason for 
closing cases of general relief. In view of the fact 
that the Works Program is Nation-wide and that 
22 States and the District of Columbia are now 
paying unemployment compensation benefits, it 
is probable that the trend shown by these sample 
figures reflects a development which would be 
shown by similar figures for the country as a 
whole. 
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RELIEF IN URBAN AREAS’ 
FOR FEBRUARY 1938 


For February 1938, a total of $100,652,381 was 
expended for relief and for earnings of persons 
certified as in need of relief employed on WPA 
projects in 116 urban areas. This amount, which 
included obligations from both public and private 
funds, was 6 percent higher than that reported for 
the previous month—an increase of more than 
$5.7 million. Not only was this amount larger 
than the amount for the preceding month, but, 
for the first time since September 1937 when the 
current rise began, the total amount was larger 
than that for the same month a year ago. 

The amount spent by public agencies (99 per- 
cent of the total relief bill) was 6 percent greater 
than for the preceding month and 5 percent 
greater than for the same month 1 year before. 
All the various forms of public aid—general relief, 


*Prepared in the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public 
Assistance Research. 


each of the three special types of public assist- 
ance, and earnings to persons in need employed 
on WPA projects—increased from January to 
February, and, with the exception of earnings 
under the WPA, all were higher than for Febru- 
ary of the previous year. 

The number benefiting under the programs of 
general relief and of each of the three special types 
of assistance increased likewise from January to 
February and from February a year ago. The 
increase from January to February in the number 
of cases receiving general relief was 5.7 percent as 
compared with 20.3 percent from February 1937 
to February 1938. 

Although the amount of relief extended by 
public agencies has continued to rise each month 
since September 1937, that distributed by private 
agencies in February showed a decline for the 
second consecutive month. This decline in Feb- 


Chart I.—Relief in 116 urban areas in the United States 
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t Earnings under Civil Works Administration for all persons employed under the program including the administrative staff. 
tt Earnings under Works Progress Administration of persons employed on projects within the areas and certified.as in need of relief. 
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ruary was 4.6 percent, considerably less than that Chart I.—Special types of public assistance in 116 
noted in January. In spite of these decreases, eee 
the total amount of private relief was 5.7 percent ws 
higher than in February a year ago. 
The largest proportion (52.3 percent) of the 
total amount spent in February 1938 was that for 
earnings to persons employed on WPA projects. 
The amounts spent for general relief and the three 
special types of assistance comprised approxi- 
mately 31 percent and 16 percent, respectively, of 
the total relief bill of these urban areas for Feb- 
ruary. The earnings of persons in need of relief 
on projects of the WPA, while less by 8 percent 
than those of a year ago, were 10 percent higher 
than for the previous month. These earnings 
accounted for $4,888,311, or more than 85 percent ee ee ee on 
of the total increase of $5,720,816 between Janu- percent and 38.4 percent higher, respectively, 


ary and February 1938. On the other hand, than a year ago, the rise in these two forms of aid 
although both the totals for general relief and for between January and February showed an in- 
the three special types of assistance were 20.0 crease of only 2.2 and 1.2 percent, respectively. 
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Table 1.—Relief in 116 urban areas: ' Amount, cases aided, percentage change, and percentage distribution by type 
of administrative agency compared with previous month and same month of previous year, February 1938 


[Corrected to Apr. 25, 1938] 





















































Relief in urban areas, February 1938 
Percentage change * from— Percentage distribution ‘ of relief in— 
Type of administrative agency Number of} Amount of 
cases * relief ? January 1938 February 1937 
; February January February 
€ 4 4 
In number | In amount | In number | In amount 1968 1988 1967 
of cases of relief of cases of relief 

RE denetnndhetcinccelcadurekce (6) 7 $100, 652, 381 ® +6.0 (*) +5.4 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
Public agencies._............-...-.-__-- (*) * 99, 614, 087 () +62} () | +54 99.0 98.9 99.0 
meted weliet *...................... 2 1, 088, 076 31, 260, 193 +5.7 +2.2 +20.3 | +20.0 31.1 32.3 27.3 
Special types of assistance ™____.____ 587, 347 15, 683, 674 +1.6 +1.2 +32.0 +38. 4 15. 6 16.3 11.9 
Old-age assistance__.__._....._.- 475, 254 11, 332, 720 +1.5 +.9 +34. 0 +40.3 11.3 11.8 8.5 
Aid to ‘te dependent children. ____- 91, 071 3, 716, 691 +2.2 +2.0 +25. 1 +33. 4 a7 3.8 2.9 
Aid to the blind_.._..._._..____- 21, 022 634, 263 +1.8 +1.9 +19. 8 +35. 8 ; ; 5 
Wee eee Ls... (13) 52, 670, 220 (13) +10.3 (13) —7.8 52.3 50.3 59.8 
Private agencies '*_....- == (*) * 1, 038, 294 (8) “asi © | <7) 11 1.0 
Nonsectarian agencies._....._.__.__- 2 23, 603 456, 388 —5.1 —4.7 —2.4 +.1 5 5 .5 
Jewish agencies..................... 27,159 186, 633 —1.3 —4.4 +7.3 +6.6 2 3 a 
Catholic agencies. ..............__. 2 12,007 210, 811 —7.8 —3.9 +6.3 +16.0 3 ae a 

on) ae 27,111 35, 491 —5.3 —24.9 +.1 —.2 (15) (15) ("5) 

Other private agencies__....._.____- 212, 540 148, 971 —5.1 +1.1 +13.4 +10.7 «2 —_ 






































1 From Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. 
3 Case figures incomplete, since certain agencies reporting the amount of relief failed to report the number of cases aided. Detailed figures available on 


juest. 
3 Amounts and mtage changes were formerly shown by source of funds as well as by type of administrative agency. (See tables 1 and 3 of previous 
Bulletins.) Beginning with this issue, — will be shown only by the latter. : : 
4 Percentage dis tions have been shown previously by source of funds. (See table 2 of previous Bulletins.) Beginning with this issue they will be 
shown by type of administrative agency. 


5 Percen’ in this column are based on which include estimates amounting to 0.2 percent of the total. 
¢ The number of cases aided by public and ane or by either group separately cannot be obtained by adding the figures shown in this 
rina since in an »aknown number of } Seg cases are ving relief from more than | type of agency. 


udes estimates amounting to $229,251. 
not ot oumeeies. For further explanation see footnote 6. 
pe agencies administered $2,115 of private funds, while eetvate agencies administered $20,174 of public funds, so that the total 
lic and private sources, respectively, were $99,632,146 and $1,020,235. 
relief extended to cases during the month. Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of 


i neu anings of incurred for payments to and in behalf of recipients for the month. 
ot avaliable for these ee on projects within the area and certified as in need of relief for all pay-roll periods ended during the month. Separate 
re we for these areas for earnings of those employed on projects of the Works Program other than those of the Works Progress Administration. 


14 Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
16 Less than 0.1 percent 


42 Social} Security 


: It ft shout be nana noted that 
amounts contributed from 
1® Obligations incurred for 














Table 2.—Relief in 116 urban areas: ! Amount, source of funds, and percentage change from previous month and 
same month of previous year, by cities, February 1938 


[Corrected to Apr. 25, 1938] 















































Relief in 116 urban areas, February 1938 
Public funds sien ~~ spas 
Territor Private 
State and city includ funds— 
Total Obligations incurred for— obliga: 
WPA ons | | January | February 
: incurred § 
General | Old-age —-. Aid to | earnings 1938 1987 
relief? | assistance | iivtucrs (the blind 
labama: 
Birmingham ______- .--| County. _... $410, 421 $6, 045 $24, 154 $21, 620 $770 $357, 778 $54 +5.5 —5.5 
ins nncoktudbhangnicdeaivadal . Seen 110, 059 1, 155 11, 004 3, 364 219 94, 015 302 +13.7 —6.7 
California: 
PD di ccncussdddnssccdausbabes Ciniciitn 4, 812, 035 1, 611, 233 1, 284, 948 128, 316 131, 902 1, 625, 975 29, 661 +7.8 —9.3 
ES a 2 ae , ee , 322, 166 346, 552 203, 234 39, 441 20, 161 708, 828 3, 950 +8.9 18.8 
Na since cdicwdanescadaded teal . ee 282, 471 90, 319 90, 143 15, 018 6, 78, 802 1, 939 +6.4 +42.0 
I dis cies iaie danse entgibeiacaiiel do. , 807 141, 854 184, 17, 605 i 345, 681 1, 246 +3.9 +6.8 
REPRISE Ha do 1, 754, 958 457,113 260, 412 38, 860 19, 711 961, 224 17, 638 +4.7 +18. 2 
Colorado: | ES: ae 803, 138 306, 790 33, 877 2, 971 370, 191 2, 842 -18 +33. 2 
Connecticut: 
Eee CS aeons 397, 855 55, 293 23, 837 6, 080 140 6 309, 050 7 3,445 +7.4 +25. 2 
i ET bas . oe 268, 548 57, 633 38, 710 7, 415 333 146,656 | 717,801 —3.0 +21.3 
| EES do... 88, 498 16, 636 9, 468 2, 882 106 58, 980 426 —2.9 +10.9 
 , a eRRRReoESe rer ae ae 503, 875 56, 423 38, 711 7, 501 222 § 393, 620 1 7, 398 +5.2 +38. 0 
Delaware: Wilmington...............| County___-- 168, 352 § 50, 000 17, 079 EE Bie steeait 86, 247 7 §, 222 +8.2 +7.1 
— of Columbia: Washington__.} City_______- 564, 667 66, 127 78, 073 63, 870 5, 060 334, 633 | 7 16,904 +3.6 +10.5 
Florida: 
Jacksonville........._.. iad .| County--.-- 212, 989 7,015 40, 013 4, 373 286 160, 441 861 +15 +25. 5 
RE eS iina.t<s 95, 557 2, 010 36, 508 6, 410 110 46, 829 3, 690 +2.1 +25.9 
Goseia: Ee ivnttvndcnanhedansinuded Pe 464, 922 29, 956 28, 470 16, 451 1, 609 384, 219 4,217 +9.1 +19.7 
Mlinois: 
tint tcinncsntanenceuawikien .----d0.......| 8,082,190 | 2,901,827 864, 622 83, 249 65, 824 | * 4,046,602 | 119,976 +10.2 +2.7 
—,- OTS ey eee , 098 64, 598 30, 176 2, 074 3, 870 64, 939 3, 441 —3.8 +14.2 
Indiana: 
Evansville_____- ' _— 273, 515 40,777 20, 932 18, 020 1, 401 191, 818 567 +2.9 +15.2 
Fort Wayne__.._. ee Saas 220, 655 25, 764 22, 128 15, 947 1, 219 152, 379 3, 218 +11.2 +17.3 
Indianapolis_._.___- a 968, 853 191, 490 90, 585 58, 752 5,771 611, 834 | 7 10, 421 +8.7 +9.8 
South Bend......__. j [a eee 309, 085 76, 661 20, 546 13, 439 701 196, 743 995 +15.3 +25. 6 
: Terre Haute.......___. i ee 299, 544 28, 425 28, 697 9, 1, 532 230, 802 850 +12.6 +13.3 
owa: 
Des Moines... _. roe ee ae 493, 009 1 65, 070 73, 550 $3,900 7 3, 590 345, 476 71,513 +10.7 +41.3 
SE CN caciwintnecoen SS a Se 188, 683 53, 725 26, 028 * 3, 500 1, 218 108, 394 818 +8.3 +9.4 
ansas: 
Kansas City.......... 2 260, 977 43, 495 13, 322 4, 147 656 199, 278 79 +7.0 +5.0 
opeka........ 4 124, 594 13, 965 14, 672 8, 272 900 84, 1, 885 +5.6 +18.0 
are 168, 753 44, 267 23, 234 8, 989 1, 216 89, 1, 063 —6.1 —10.8 
pmeey: Louisville. _.... City 230, 814 25, 926 ¢ 23, 687 4 ee $159,659 | 714,019 +18. 2 —35.5 
uisiana: 
New Orleans....___- : Sel 960, 192 46, 071 42, 769 58, 352 2, 201 801, 053 19, 746 +5.9 +15.9 
SE Res | | 27, 087 6, 485 8, 337 6, 898 192 4, 858 317 +6. 4 +44.8 
Maine: Portland..._.____ a sara 141, 114 7 38, 086 4, 238 2, 510 1, 467 $ 92, 304 +21.0 +28.4 
Maryland: Baltimore __- PETAR: ee bicicaintn 772, 730 177, 878 162, 420 139, 414 7, 10 267, 295 17, 744 +.7 —28.4 
Massachusetts: 
SS See eT ES do.......] 2,362,776 583, 866 335, 585 137, 924 5,996 | 1, 216,430 82, 975 —4.1 —7.2 
RES: Lee baiioad 298, 161 41, 583 47, 430 6, 153 561 ¢ 198, 389 4, 045 —6.6 +10. 4 
SSS Ss baie eee 243, 677 71, 570 31, 572 14, 040 921 121, 491 4, —1.0 +28. 4 
Sa: Sek 308, 423 75, 244 48, 716 11, 154 688 172, 491 130 +2.9 +28. 7 
Lawrence____.... hath eps) Saree ' ae 163, 541 46,814 34, 459 5, 086 372 75, 278 1, 582 —9.2 +27.9 
saat EE SE PEN 343, 005 95, 829 54, 319 11, 706 806 177, 778 2, 567 —9.9 +43.8 
SS ee. a Sew 258, 701 48, 153 64, 770 8, 018 447 134, 246 3, 067 -1.7 +12.7 
Malden... ie 86° SS 124, 070 ? 43, 437 27, 319 3, 604 282 49, 302 36 +3.7 +13.0 
New Bedford ees: ee SP 266, 828 69, 145 64, 310 8, 219 699 122, 873 1, 582 —10.4 +26. 3 
Newton._...__. oe: SA 89, 948 46, 226 14, 055 7, 432 70 19, 663 2, 502 3.6 +6.8 
i ws SS. Tae he 538, 815 138, 573 60, 200 13, 691 546 ¢ 320, 569 ? 5, 236 —3.6 (4) 
Mi sheen Cilia. cisccnbbinibisiniekasiatbeie e eee Giscsena 651, 714 196, 340 63, 991 17, 601 716 § 367, 747 5, 319 —2.8 +8. 2 
Michigan: 
Ee ...----| County__...| 4,162,644 | 1,918, 966 272, 642 351, 969 4,735 | 1,599,259 | 715,073 +35. 9 +116.3 
«Cis a Axis ee 499, 598 240, 005 58, 834 ‘ 349 180, 098 479 +40.7 +24.3 
Grand Rapids._..__. Ee Sa , | 517, 465 7111, 747 101, 733 36, 496 1, 383 265, 127 7979 +11.6 +28.6 
Pemeiee......-.... Ppepeeeererene! Het Sere 400, 217 207, 797 50, 819 23, 172 274 118, 005 150 +33.0 +84. 0 
ui RP ers ae 161, 663 54, 390 32, 234 13, 579 248 59, 851 1, 361 +32.9 +34. 4 
Minnesota: 
a : —— see 655, 839 156, 507 102, 389 20, 892 1,418 369, 359 5, 274 +4.3 +16.3 
Minneapolis... ay: See 1, 616, 578 521, 886 © 265, 437 6 32, 407 62,441 § 779, 668 14, 739 +2.8 +10.8 
- St. ee Rehisals .-| County. _-- 938, 170 308, 583 106, 144 13, 729 1, 405 501, 846 6, 463 +2.9 +4.0 
ssouri: 
Kansas City ‘ E ol SE cerainiecnn 615, 281 82, 460 # 130,914 $2,912 |**11,000 € 373,473 | 714,522 +3.4 +17.7 
i Eee ..| City and 1, 444, 122 174, 754 155, 306 7,420 | * 20,000 1, 052, 311 34, 331 +1.6 —1L4 
county. 
eae: Ee eee County_.... 588, 361 10, 016 77, 616 33, 591 1, 953 453,645 | 711,540 +11.6 +27.2 
ew Jersey: 
Ee SS ee 863, 071 212, 807 21, 937 20, 167 1, 020 * 605, 926 1,214 +3.9 —26.5 
Newark........_. Ee | ES 1, 613, 448 445, 591 47, 076 59, 541 1, 650 | ® 1, 055, 209 4, 381 +13.5 +16.2 
, —«si—“‘(‘C EE ata Glbeinnce 343, 904 89, 009 14, 194 10, 276 617 ¢ 227, 219 2, 589 +5.1 —3.5 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.—Relief in 116 urban areas: ! Amount, source of funds, and percentage change from previous month and 
same month of previous year, by cities, February 1938—Continued 


[Corrected to Apr. 25, 1938] 





Relief in 116 urban areas, February 1938 





















































Public funds Pescontage change 
Terri Private ——_—— 
State and city 
includ Teta Obligations incurred for— — 
WPA tions | | January | Feb 
incurred * ruary 
General | Old-age | aoAta jos |, Ald to | earnings * 1038 | (1987 
relief? | assistance®| ‘Chiidren 3 \the blind® 
New York: 
| SSS EE Sea a ae $213, 098 $45, 401 $11, 006 $2, 968 $638 | *® $150, 444 $2, 641 +5.0 —29 
ee ENS County.._.- 706, 915, 431 93, 834 53, 971 3, 881 615,965 | 23,861 +1.5 +21 
 ) aaa _ tenes 114, 919 69, 416 9, 305 6, 318 144 29, 646 +4.6 +16.9 
N SES ear r ee Se | GET: 20, 573, 587 | 8,515,746 | 1, 200, 466 912, 658 31,189 | 9,626,783 |? 106,745 +.3 —$.4 
N ESE A NY | eRe 131, 989 63, 4 5, 745 5, 383 15 § 56, 524 893 +15.5 —3.5 
EES eee eee EE 817, 276 374, 677 89, 514 36, 105 1, 944 § 310, 990 4, 046 +.8 +4 
— 5S SE A EE, CT | ee 507, 447 7 270, 44, 5, 649 7&8 © 181, 857 4, 407 —.8 —8.2 
DE tithe nuikis diidinadsinanadined bomen « . ee 228, 997 91, 402 21, 727 14, 099 211 $ 98, 737 2, 821 +10.9 +151 
TEES SEE Fae __ ae 328, 157 107, 873 21, 189 15, 548 392 180, 624 2, 531 +.3 +7.6 
North Carolina 
a sw oa wiki County. ..-.- 92, 835 3, 172 12, 204 4, 052 876 | are +16.7 +55.4 
SESE ES Se ae 54, 855 3, 882 5, 769 2, 568 809 41,073 754 +8.0 +22.8 
EE Aaa a 65, 746 2, 135 14, 559 7, 041 1, 230 40, 481 $300 +1.6 +34.7 
ons Ne a  eiaaicbad ae 81, 590 7, 352 8, 899 2, 963 906 54, 770 6, 700 +7.5 +81.7 
0: 
EE ee Sena es 811, 691 80, 744 70, 771 20, 082 1, 700 5, 548 72,346 +19.6 +2.9 
SE Fe | ees 557 91, 232 70, 393 10, 062 2, 100 169, 574 196 +15. 5 +26.8 
174, 501 $2, 575 5, 359 566, 18, 200 +5.9 —17.3 
182, 621 86, 582 6, 536 2, 175, 202 44, 549 +19. 2 +7.2 
139, 501 17, 136 5, 209 384, 766 2, 575 +6.9 —13 
oR, 16, 063 2, 445 281, 222 987 +5. 6 —3.7 
47,815 6, 067 1, 442 55, 168 7 650 +18. 5 —10.3 
103, 599 20, 115 3, 834 595, 828 835 +25. 8 +36.9 
51, 615 14, 844 2, 310 311, 424 344 +17. 1 +10.5 
70, 370 19, 707 3, 310 109, 306 7, 606 +3.0 +47.7 
129, 653 , 788 4, 648 361, 342 1, 828 +4.8 +10.2 
31, 073 9, 292 5, 143 202, 432 844 +7.8 -.7 
359 10, 417 5, 641 186, 365 1 2, 843 +17.5 +19.3 
31, 092 10, 543 4, 459 185, 328 1, 225 (4) —7.8 
38, 165 10, 553 6, 493 172, 864 2, 408 +32.3 —11.7 
51, 880 13, 761 7, 429 214, 663 56 +8.6 —12.1 
41, 860 16, 416 5, 955 190, 894 387 +4.5 +6.4 
386, 185 97, 371 63, 561 1, 416,825 | 7 50,814 —1.7 —2.7 
260, 757 97, 758 35,119 | 1,720,884 | 7 24, 460 +2.6 +.3 
53, 653 11, 623 8, 550 185, 555 71,318 +1.3 +10.7 
55, 412 26, 8, 671 737, 996 13,717 +11.2 +13.8 
68, 805 36, 531 12, 425 1, 067, 320 1, 685 +6. 4 +15.3 
6, 577 +2.6 +35. 5 
666 +16.3 +657.7 
108 +11.0 +33.3 
4, 327 +13.3 —20.7 
127, 410 2, 527 +19. 2 —6.4 
260, 205 20, 605 5, 073 +10.7 —-.1 
53, 050 0 494 +14.4 —25.8 
255, 814 7 15, 930 485 +11 -.4 
234, 391 28, 815 2, 470 +1.7 +2.6 
187, 339 0 ‘ 3, 277 +8.4 +.9 
366, 667 58, 600 99, 411 22, 396 1, 164 170,245 | 714,851 +11 +30. 1 
68, 278 2 eee | aa 61, 196 71,350 +9. 9 —10.1 
118, 171 | Sa  ) eee 81, 168 7 6, 046 +9.7 +.1 
32, 630 | ee _ ae , waa +5.5 —8.5 
1, 243, 680 326, 252 239, 228 41, 199 9, 526 621, 388 6, 087 +115 +00.4 
572, 749 109, 291 93, 550 22, 284 3, 425 ae +4.8 +36.8 
154, 599 11, 168 10, 848 5, 340 697 126, 303 243 +6. 2 —L4 
SE ei teil den citodcdainoode ae 205, 795 61, 420 17, 993 13, 623 1, 383 111, 228 148 +9. 1 +iL1 
SL SC RE | SAE 225, 428 38, 668 37, 746 14, 078 1, 039 133, 498 399 +4.2 +18.8 
ETS SI |. ree 1, 907, 062 481, 349 141, 062 299 7, 687 1, 170, 864 13, 801 +7.0 +6.3 
oS ES ee Ee - SEFES 170, 545 53, 22, 982 13, 015 746 79, 390 1, 368 +14.7 +41 
se excluded. 
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1 From Federal, State, and loca! funds, administrative ex 
bligations incurred for relief extended to cases during 


eed. 
3 Pe a ee incurred for aos eet to and in behalf of recipients for the month. 


oyed on pro. 


e month. Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of 


within the area and certified as in need of relief for ail pay-roll periods ended during themonth. Separate figures 


not available for these rotary or earnings of those ne on projects of the Works Program other than those of the Works Progress Administration. 


5 Obliga’ 
relate to county. 
1 estimate. 
1 Figures relate toc! 
gures 
relate to 
a Less than 0.1 percent. 


tions incurred for relief extend +d to cases during the month. 


oo County as well as to the city of Baltimore. 


Includes direct anc work relief and aid to veterans. 
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RELIEF IN RURAL AND TOWN AREAS’ 
FOR FEBRUARY 1938 


Relief to Cases Continues to Rise in Sample 
Areas 

Aggregate obligations incurred for relief to cases 
in rural and town sample areas continued the up- 
ward trend that has been in evidence since August 
1937. For February as compared with January, 
obligations increased 2.9 percent, and the number 
of cases receiving relief increased 3.7 percent. 
According to reports received by the Social 
Security Board from 1,234 public and private 
agencies, relief amounting to $3.6 million was 
extended to 211,831 families and single persons in 
the 385 sample areas in February. Reports 
include all public and private relief extended to 
cases except earnings under the Works Program. 
The population of these 385 areas in 1930 was 
11.5 percent of the total rural and town popula- 
tion of the United States. 

The increase in the total amount of relief 
reported in February 1938 was the result of in- 
creases in all forms of public relief. The per- 


* Prepared in the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public 
Assistance Research. 


centage increase in subsistence payments to 
farmers under the Farm Security Administration 
was the greatest—11.8 percent—although this 
type of relief constituted less than 10 percent of 
the total relief bill. Public general relief,! which 
accounted for almost 30 percent of the public 
relief granted, increased 4.2 percent over the 
preceding month. Special types of public assist- 
ance—old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid 
to dependent children—formed more than 60 per- 
cent of all public relief administered. The 
amounts spent for these three types increased 1.1 
percent from January to February 1938. The 
amount reported for private relief declined 4.6 
percent, but this type of relief constituted only 
0.3 percent of the total amount of relief reported. 

The index of obligations incurred for the total 
of the four major forms of relief in rural and town 
areas, based on the average monthly amount of 
obligations incurred during the year July 1935- 
June 1936 as 100, was 148.5 in February 1938. 


1 Includes a relatively small amount of statutory aid to veterans adminis- 
tered on basis of need. 


Chart I.—Obligations incurred for rural and town relief 
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Chart II.—Index of obligations incurred for rural and town relief 
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Table 1.—Relief in rural and town areas: Index of amount of relief, by type of assistance, by months, 1935-38 ! 















































| 
Index of amount of relief in rural and town areas || 
Year and month Public Special | Subsist- Year and month 
Total general types of | ence pay-| Private 
relief 2 public | ments to relief 
assistance} farmers 
| | , 
1937 
223.7 285. 6 116.6 || January... 
209. 9 266. 5 107.6 || February... 
205. 7 261.0 101.6 |} March_.__-. 
197.5 249.0 125. 4 April... 
191.4 240.6 
162. 6 201.6 Ma a Gee. .<........ 
154.8 189.9 109.3 |} July...._. 
143.0 174.1 3 Sess 
117.8 139.3 83.3 || September. .........--. 
123.6 146. 2 2) 8 ee 
109. 4 121.2 97.3 || November. ..........-. 
88.5 84.9 150.2 || December 
1938 
83.1 68. 4 92.8 234.1 4) aoe 
85.6 70.5 101.7 221.9 117.0 | ES 
83.3 63.9 114.3 225. 7 113.8 
76.1 54.0 134. 8 165.1 99.8 
' 68.7 45.0 151.3 99.6 80.6 
‘ 66. 2 42.6 163. 2 53.2 62.7 
68. 6 35.3 207.8 42.4 53.3 
75.3 35.8 228.5 81.1 63.9 
79.5 36.9 245. 8 83.7 69.9 
90.1 37.9 277.5 146.3 88.3 
94.0 40.4 297.2 116.1 87.8 
106.1 46.5 317.3 177.4 134.0 


Index of amount of relief in rural and town areas 





Special Subsist- 





| Public t me 
ypes of | ence pay-| Private 

Total | general public | ments to relief 

| | relief? lf 

| enw armers 

| | 

| | 

130.9 | 51.9 37.7] 452.9 249.4 
132. 4 | 58.8 348. 1 310. 1 648.4 
141. 5 | 58.0 363. 1 458.5 377.7 
134. 8 | 49. 6 370.0 434.4 361.2 
121.2 40.6 374.8 303. 2 376.9 
111.4 35. 1 364.8 267.2 112.5 

| 101.9 31.8 387.3 77.7 93.6 
105. 8 32.1 397.7 111.2 84.2 
110.0 32.3 424.1 8.9 $1.0 
114.6 33.3 438.7 115.3 102.3 
122. 5 37.5 453.3 147.3 118.0 
137.7 48.0 475.2 188.4 224.2 
144.3 355.3 485.7 182.9 131.6 
148.5 57.7 491.0 204.5 125. 5 
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; For monthly index numbers for 1932, 1933, and 1934, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, Nos. 1-3 (March 1938), p. 68 
= to January 1938 include statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of status and on basis of need. Beginning January 1938, figures include 
ad ministered on basis of need. The index has been adjusted for this change. 
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Table 2.—Relief in 385 rural and town areas: Amount, cases aided, percentage change, and percentage distribution, 
by type of assistance, February 1938 
[Corrected to Apr. 15, 1938] 









































Relief in 385 rural and town areas, February 1938 
Percentage change from| Percentage distribution 
Type of assistance January 1938— of relief in— 
Number of Amount of 
— In ber | In t| February | J 
num amoun e' anuary 
of cases of relief 1938 1938 
ee re re Te Br ice sine cade cbccacncccavctauctienaanl 211, 831 $3, 591, 350 +3.7 +2.9 100.0 100.0 
I ED ntietacdankdintndcigdespmmisncdedinstusneeustnesaebmanee 1 207, 941 2 3, 579, 129 +3.4 +2.9 99.7 99. 6 
COE BE asbaectccercamresrncciananetnmenacswnesstsbbacese<aunenetie 3 69, 443 4 1, 031, 030 +6.4 +4.2 28.7 28.3 
Special types of public assistance 4 RE ES eRe re 126, 010 2, 208, 309 +1.9 +11 61.5 62.6 
Den CRU SIO iaipencocensesacssenes ET ar REIN SS 109, 124 1, 829, 549 +17 +.6 50.9 52.1 
BO Se Ce ii hig ess ieaidikatncwsaccescussudeuseunnana 14, 196 218, 474 +3.4 +3.8 8.9 8.8 
PS 0 EEE SAS ORR ree * 2, 690 60, 286 +3.2 +2.3 1.7 1.7 
ae ae erry 6 16, 026 6 339, 790 +10.0 +1L8 9.5 8.7 
FIP ENE Hct dtinctandebeienacdsandtidbiiiiubiidemibitarnnashbnandinnbeliedinle 3, 890 12, 221 —2.8 —4.6 -3 4 




















1 Eliminates duplication in the count of households receiving more than 1 type of public relief. 


9 Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. 


3 Includes 1,208 cases receiving statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of need. 
4 Includes $25,697 incurred for statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of need. 
5 Includes special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board and in States without Federal participation. 


6 Estimated. 


Table 3.—Relief in 385 rural and town areas: Number of cases receiving relief and percentage change from previous 
month, by States, February 1938 


[Corrected to Apr. 15, 1938] 





Relief in 385 rural and town areas, February 1938 






































Public relief 
State | Special types of public assistance ! ee 
Ss O 
Tot al Subsist- Private total from 
General , ence pry- relief Jan 
- Aid to de- ments to ed 
relief Old-age pendent Aid to the Sueseese 8 1938 
assistance | Cnildren blind 

pO SE ae en ee ee 1,972 213 1, 195 437 35 40 52 +9.0 
Arizona (3 counties) - pccessbbspauncadesoseneteneeel 31, 580 402 882 245 29 2 147 —2.3 
Arkansas (10 counties) .................-.- 2, 996 447 1, 938 528 81 [_ Se —.1 
California (10 counties) -_--- 312,354 4, 831 5,116 720 220 608 996 +13.8 
Colorado (8 counties) -. .._-- EIT: & 43, 674 1,053 2, 536 230 45 REP Becieciniuinatenioa +10.3 
Connecticut (40 townships) .........-.. 4 1,606 811 797 26 9 © Dncinnieoeie +.6 
jj 7 "Sie Or 4, 483 1, 038 2, 605 603 54 36 147 +1.3 
I EE LS EIST + 2,921 389 2, 282 317 85 . | Se +12.3 
RCE ee ee 16, 366 7,613 7.818 418 309 48 160 +.3 
SD GPE tincndecatiuwiccnnedcedibindeivenanes 7, 250 3, 574 2, 761 44 163 + 104 +3.9 
I nin a icin cei iid tthaeaiglnn eae 6, 816 42, 808 3, 584 210 44 4 76 +3.6 
I I acnlind cnated andnlnneeenenadadiehos | 3 5, 293 1, 755 1, 758 397 57 1,328 196 —.9 
ECL SE eae sieentl 2, 655 121 oY Se Sewer: Sf ae +.1 
OS UD” Ea = iemenetl 5, 461 673 3, 687 986, 77 2 36 +1.7 
Massachusetts (23 townships) ................------ -| 31, 556 4 662 O44 71 © h.ossdeansl 1 +2.0 
Michigan (11 counties) .................-..-.- soteunatiie 3 12, 460 46, 188 5, 139 885 20 85 191 +6.7 
Minnesota (12 counties) ................-.- aininitietiel 10, 937 43, 533 6, 606 440 50 201 107 +3.5 
PERDD (NO GOUMNNND) o5. 23. ccccosraccwessncesisocecues 2, 309 140 as Pe ee 8 522 +3.0 
RES FE 12, 321 6, 483 5, 384 19 297 135 3 +3.7 
et ee 52,928 705 1, 282 SP Skébencnaaien 794 e) +5.3 
Nebraska (8 counties)... _- eer 5, 139 41,316 2, 164 400 44 1, 037 178 +5.3 
New York (7 counties) . __. dictate baniadbiteins 39, 803 5, 048 4, 553 383 78 ) gg Se +3.0 
North Carolina (12 counties)................-..---- 3 3, 657 804 2, 166 448 145 , f SRE +3.0 
North Dakota (7 counties) _. 36,978 1, 545 1, 133 70 12 4, 695 55 —4.5 
Ohio (9 counties) ............. 9, 916 42,845 6, 287 549 134 30 71 +4.7 
Oklahoma (9 counties)... ..- : 12, 353 4 3, 380 7,115 1, 540 225 26 67 +2.0 
Oregon (6 counties) “ae 7 2, 218 4 787 1,231 118 38 13 31 +4.0 
South Carolina (8 counties).................-.-.-. 34,029 190 2, 308 276 100 1, 125 78 +18.9 
South Dakota (9 counties)......................- 7,141 642 1, 824 ) eee Se Gibb isnenr cumin +3.3 
RT RE 42,710 131 1, 767 663 71 5 77 +17.4 
I... ois cugunsdcuskauaaniawtaaes 11, 412 875 | 2 | Se Ses 22 205 —10 
Rs Fee 31,608 467 996 275 DWi«< Se lediecduninatl +6. 6 
Virginia (13 counties)............... with hieiar 31,720 <5 Fee | a 27 2B +4.7 
Washington (6 counties). ...................---..- 3 5, 256 4 2, 471 2, 532 543 65 50 103 +13 
West Virginia (4 counties). .........- ws kone 32,928 1, 371 938 464 37 9 121 +7.8 
SSS 36, 935 | 4 2, 204 3, 226 730 131 1,027 129 +2.6 











' Includes recipients of special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board and in other States without Federal 


participation. 
2 Estimated. 


+ Eliminates duplication in the count of different households receiving more than 1 ty 
, * Includes a relatively smal] number of cases receiving statutory aid to veterans admi 
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tered on basis of need. 
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Increase for Public General Relief Slackens 
Sharply in Sample Areas 

The increase of 4.2 percent from January to 
February 1938 in the obligations incurred for 
public general relief extended to cases contrasts 
markedly with increases of 15.0 percent and 28.1 
percent from December 1937 to January 1938 and 
November to December 1937, respectively. The 
rate of increase for cases has also declined sharply. 
The number of cases receiving relief in February 
1938 increased 6.4 percent from the previous 
month, as compared with 16.6 from December 
1937 to January 1938. 

The index of public general relief was 57.7 in 
February 1938. Since July 1937, the index of 


obligations incurred in February 1938 was slightly 
below the index of a year ago. 


SAMPLE COUNTIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
IN 36 STATES 





obligations incurred for this type of relief increased rads tows O° Seanad Anas re sarge counties and tween or precor 
approximately four-fifths, from 31.8 to 57.7. thon The populaton of he somple orecs in 1950 wos coprenanately 624,008 vee 
Despite this sharp rise, however, the index of Se eee 


Table 4.—Relief in 385 rural and town areas: Amount of relief and percentage change from previous month, by 
States, February 1938 


[Corrected to Apr. 15, 1938] 


























Relief in 385 rural and town areas, February 1938 
Public relief ! 
Percentage 
State 
1 Special types of public assistance * Private pew y 
—_ @une Subsistence| elief January 
- Aid to de- payments 1938 
relief pol pendent ee to farmers * 
= children 

IE $19, 219 $1, 502 $11, 283 $4, 445 $353 $1, 252 $384 +10. 2 
Arizona zn) fname ; , 473 5, 442 21, 518 7 681 45 424 +.7 
26, 612 2, 580 17,7 5, 435 744 | See —1.2 
351, 913 126, 650 170, 124 26, 295 10, 652 15, 032 3, 160 +13. 5 
Colorado (@ counties)..................-...22222 222 4 14, 052 80, 489 7,614 1, 295 TY ee —13.6 
Connecticut (40 townships)..______.._._.-.-.---------- ee 40, 651 21, 246 18, 259 992 124 __ | ae —7.4 
NT eee ecw cenes 53, 192 6, 008 41, 670 3, 205 945 830 534 +4. 5 
EE aS aaa eae 31, 314 1, 616 20, 587 6, 417 |, +15. 3 
CN ee nwewencee 262, 908 122, 691 121, 809 7, 967 8, 913 965 563 +2.2 
EE ea 98, 389 43, 164 36, 968 14, 865 3, 089 71 232 —1.7 
I counti 125, 320 4 49, 707 70, 599 3, 759 1, 083 94 78 —23 
tod 13 a es oe 952 25, 342 = a 10, 745 1, 266 22, 18 oon = : 

Kentucky (12 counties) - 933 _) ee eee s<phet —4. 
Louisiana fe ‘ $8 681 7, 007 31, 889 15, 77 904 44 58 +21 
Massachusetts (23 townships) 45, 576 4 15, 498 26, 346 3, 555 _ _§ See 75 +.4 
Michigan (11 counties) 219,987 | * 103, 89, 017 25, 231 406 1, 506 397 +8. 7 
Minnesota (12 counties) 215, 015 478, 611 118, 492 13, 153 908 3, 427 424 +2.0 
Mississippi (10 counties)........_.____.______- SORES 9, 220 414 7, 653 |------------|------=---2- 133 1, 020 | +43 
Missour) SS aT 112, 615 27, 722 75, 061 524 7,425 1, 868 15 +.2 
CS SE 4 13, 772 25, 351 ONS Bicessccxtacs 17, 981 106 +4.7 
83, 518 4 16, 162 37, 157 10, 640 867 18, 216 476 +1.9 
213, 048 109, 767 86, 612 14,914 1, 562 See +13 
32, 232 3, 940 18, 952 7, 275 1, 934 _ 3 See ” +7.0 
158, 759 30, 329 18, 141 2, 285 212 107, 405 387 —3.4 
193, 215 4 39, 513 134, 15, 612 2, 612 180 +3.6 
151, 341 4 16, 566 106, 663 23, 571 3, 832 468 241 +.3 
\ 4 10, 535 24, 072 3, 733 340 203 +2.3 
200 1, 820 22, 495 5 1, 157 - oe 230 bP 

Dak SS Ree eas ae 140, 366 11, 599 33, 456 “tate < | Sepeeriess : 
Seomenes ge Te ih kan ietwnniaine a 1 572 21, 751 12, 427 1, 034 99 276 +17.0 
i nk cc enceaews 139, 529 4, 460 7k es! arr ape 2 407 127 —1.9 
Utah ( counties” EN a eee ae 42, 599 6, 733 25, 786 8. = 793 = sane my ag 

SN ae 10, 871 Sa aa | See 7 f : 
Was { 6 pe ES a react A 749 4 46, 267 57, 759 16, 725 2, 265 1, 516 217 —.8 
West Virginia (4 counties)__...._.__.._...........-----.-- 36, 218 12, 460 13, 031 9, 429 643 220 435 +3.4 
SS ee 139, 314 4 43, 090 53, 618 19, 349 2, 656 19, 685 916 +3.7 





























1 From Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. ; ' , : 
3 Includes obligations incurred for payments to seeiplente of special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board 
end in other States without Federal participation. 


* Includes a relatively small amount of statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of need. 
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OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


- ANALYSIS DIVISION 


IN COOPERATION WITH THE 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Wage Records ' 


The initial task of establishing wage records for 
workers covered by the old-age insurance program 
has been very largely completed, and the process 
is now far enough advanced to keep up with cur- 
rent receipts of applications for account numbers. 
The work involves setting up permanent records 
to identify the individuals who apply for account 
numbers, and heading up ledger sheets for those 
who are registrants in the old-age insurance pro- 
gram. These sheets are used for subsequent 
posting of taxable wages reported by employers. 

In maintaining the wage records, the amounts 
of taxable earnings reported for each employee on 
the information returns received by the Board 
from the Bureau of Internal Revenue are posted 
to the employee ledger sheets. Information re- 
turns were required for each of two semiannual 
reporting periods in 1937; the present regulations 
call for four quarterly reporting periods in 1938 
and thereafter. For each reporting period, as 
many information returns are received for each 
employee as there are employers reporting tax- 
able wages for him. Since the information re- 
ceived from different employers for an individual 
employee must be brought together for posting to 
his account, a separate earnings card is punched 
for each employee entered on the employer’s tax 
return. 

Great progress has already been made on this 
tremendous task. As of March 31, 36.5 million 
wage returns on wages earned in the first 6 months 
of 1937 were received by the Operations Section 
in Baltimore, and the information contained on 
36.1 million returns had been punched on the em- 
ployee earnings cards. Of 29.9 million informa- 
tion returns received for the second 6 months of 
1937, 16.4 million had gone through the punching 
operation as of March 31. 

These cards contain data from wage reports 
received from internal-revenue collectors all over 
the country, who forwarded the reports as they 
were received from employers. In a substantial 
percentage of the cases, the employees whose wages 


! Prepared by Baltimore Operations Section. 
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were thus reported had been assigned account 
numbers in parts of the country other than those 
from which their earnings were reported. This is 
caused both by migration on the part of the em- 
ployees and by the fact that concerns operating 
on a national scale file the reports through their 
head offices. 

It is clear that there are numerous complications 
involved in balancing with the employers’ reports 
the total number of cards and the total earnings 
punched on them, and in regrouping all earnings 
cards so that they may be posted readily to ledger 
sheets which are arranged in order by account 
number. In addition, before the posting actually 
takes place, the earnings cards are mechanically 
compared with the permanent employee master 
cards to ensure that the earnings recorded are 
credited to the proper individuals. In order to 
handle the immense number of cards and to main- 
tain operating control throughout such a com- 
plicated process, the work was organized into 
18 separate operations, 14 of which take place 
between the punching and the posting operations. 
The 52.5 million cards which had been punched 
by March 31 were rapidly going through the sub- 
sequent operations, and as of that date 6.9 million 
had already been posted to the ledger sheets.? 
This operation finally establishes the records of 
individual wages received, which form the basis 
for computation of benefits. 


Claims for Old-Age Insurance Benefits 


During 1937, receipts of claims for lump-sum 
payments under title II of the Social Security 
Act followed a rising trend, which was not main- 
tained in January and February of 1938 but 
appeared again in March. During that month, 
nearly 21,000 claims were received in Washing- 
ton-——about 1 percent more than the December 
1937 figure, the highest total previously attained. 

Of 128,292 claims received in Washington from 
the beginning of operations under the old-age 
benefits provisions of the Social Security Act 
through March 31, 1938, 114,927 had been 


? As of April 30, 18.0 million earnings cards had been posted. 
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certified to the Treasury for payment. Certifica- 
tions exceeded receipts during March. By the 
end of that month, 89.6 percent of all claims 
received had been certified for payment. This is 
the highest cumulative ratio of certifications to 
total receipts thus far attained. 

The average lump-sum payment continued to 
increase, reaching $38.29 for all claims certified 
during March 1938. 

The trend in the number of claims received 
and in the average lump-sum payments certified 


under the old-age insurance 


in the following table: 


program is shown 





Month 


Number of 
of claims re- 
ceived 
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Table 1.—Old-age insurance: Number of claims for lump-sum payments received in Washington, and number of 
claims and average payment certified to the Secretary of the Treasury by the Social Security Board, during the 


month of March 1938, by States ' 




















| Total claims for lump-sum payments| ©!#ims for —— benefits at Claims for death payments 

State Number of | Number of| Average | Numberof| Numberof| Average | Numberof| Numberof| Average 

claims claims payment claims claims payment claims claims payment 

received certified certified received certified certified received certified certified 
Cumulative through March 31___....._____- 128, 292 114, 927 $29. 80 59,412 54, 251 $29. 47 68, 880 60, 676 $30. 11 
IN os, cnwkenaoncees 20, 888 21, 858 38. 29 8, 786 9, 098 39. 08 12, 102 12, 760 37.72 
EEE 322 365 27. 52 67 103 28. 34 255 262 27.19 
Sl iidihtbtedibddetnbikinmadkiakicwossintnenne 6 6 42. 64 0 3 37. 46 6 3 47.82 
ss rT 63 60 35. 49 18 24 31.03 45 36 38. 47 
CS EE eee 166 204 18. 91 48 61 14.79 118 143 20. 67 
nT TT 1, 219 1, 133 40.35 490 464 40. 93 729 669 39.94 
eae 131 128 39. 34 52 68 37. 18 79 60 41.79 
Nee cameninne | 464 $11 44.75 249 264 48.34 215 247 40.90 
SCR | 56 62 48.15 34 42 45. 58 22 20 53. 55 
District of Columbia......................_- 153 143 37. 81 MM 79 36. 28 69 64 39.70 
OEE Eee 209 228 31. 27 68 89 31.02 141 139 31.42 
dima picbscatinbnnnanss 325 364 26. 20 67 4 30. 88 258 270 24. 57 
i 16 12 36. 46 7 3 23. 25 a 9 40. 88 
SS aa | 71 69 25. 28 25 38 27.02 46 31 23.15 
aa | 1, 328 1, 300 40.85 634 587 39. 58 694 713 41.89 
In tt idbiknbhodadhbodkenvnsincocsoe! 559 622 37.53 240 262 37. 44 319 360 37. 59 
OS Ost a a a eae aT 220 2380 35. 34 135 138 32.00 85 142 38. 60 
SOR Sa aes 215 285 25. 29 98 145 20. 83 117 140 29.90 
wn aS 335 286 27.76 99 86 30.15 236 200 26. 74 
Ee eS ewan 308 273 30. 62 67 68 35. 28 241 205 29. 08 
aaa 117 144 33. 61 73 90 32. 67 44 54 35.17 
el 338 327 38. 38 138 140 35. 94 200 187 40.22 
ae 969 1, 008 41.71 540 542 40. 55 429 466 43.06 
Michigan dacs 1, 003 1,050 39. 45 357 380 40. 48 646 670 38. 86 
293 377 43. 40 145 179 41.98 148 198 44. 69 
116 119 25. 10 34 36 26. 10 82 83 2A. 67 
524 597 39. 25 251 249 43. 86 273 348 35.95 
95 87 41. 69 45 36 49. 50 50 51 36. 17 
126 143 38. 31 62 81 39. 25 64 62 37.10 
22 23 65. 38 10 ll 39. 63 12 12 88. 98 
108 lll 28.93 60 59 26.15 48 52 32. 09 
781 843 47.30 343 358 45.95 438 485 48.29 
52 110 12.95 20 84 8.98 32 26 25. 76 
2, 444 2, 535 45. 12 1, 084 1, 089 45.04 1, 360 1, 446 45.19 
443 431 25.79 116 Qs 30. 00 327 333 24. 55 
25 35 38. 22 ll 18 35. 44 14 17 41.16 
1, 429 1, 40 41.39 623 636 42.71 806 904 40). 46 
185 214 39. 07 57 60 37. 38 128 154 39. 73 
196 221 35. 60 115 124 28. 40 81 97 44. 80 
2, 066 2, 145 42.95 918 933 43.05 1, 148 1, 212 42. 87 
199 37.77 104 107 40. 20 95 102 35. 23 
222 300 20. 87 37 60 28. 13 185 240 19. 05 
28 40 28. 19 9 17 29. 22 19 23 27.44 
358 431 28.01 102 120 34. 43 256 311 25. 53 
835 755 30. 62 321 26 31.73 514 519 30.11 
64 60 37. 73 12 16 26. 81 52 44 41.70 
63 57 33. 54 40 33 31. 10 B 4 36. 90 
430 391 28. 76 134 127 37. 27 296 264 24. 67 
403 410 37. 26 221 224 36. 57 182 186 38. 08 
317 296 35. 31 113 97 38.00 204 199 34. 00 
426 474 39. 86 197 221 37. 57 229 253 41. 85 
25 26 27.82 12 15 23. 27 13 ll 34.01 
20 18 53. 65 0 4 48. 69 2 14 55. 06 
































1 All claims that have been received to date are those which are satisfied under the provisions of title II by a lump-sum payment amounting to 34 percent 


of total taxable wages. This is the only type of claim payable before Jan. 1, 
2 Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 
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Applications for Employee Account Numbers 


During the period from November 24, 1936, 
when employee registration began, to March 31, 
1938, 38,237,877 applications for employee account 
numbers (Forms SS-5) were received by the 
Baltimore office of the Social Security Board. In 
March 1938, 456,167 applications were received. 
The number has declined each month during the 
period July 1937—March 1938, except for January 
and March 1938 when there were small increases. 
The following figures for the last 9 months indicate 
the trend: 

















licati ——— 
Applications | change from 
Month received previous 
month 
SE iidinnnnannewenneinnntiadtidetnadiaas 1, 907, 746 —15.3 
ty Rares SEE CC Set 1, 591, 504 —16.6 
September... 1, 054, 643 —33.7 
October _ ___. 851, 845 —19.2 
November... 685, 857 | —19.5 
December - . . _- 635, 617 | —7.3 
1938: January... -- 661, 566 | +4.1 
February _.-- 431, 806 —H.7 
March.-__. 456, 167 | +5.6 





In March, Region V (Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ohio) forwarded the largest number of new appli- 
cations, but Region II (New York) had the highest 
cumulative total—5,295,888 applications. Region 
III (Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania), with 
4,840,821, was second in the cumulative number 
of applications received to the end of March. 

Although the major part of the task of enumera- 
tion has been completed, the data now available 
from the applications for account numbers do not 
furnish definite information as to the number or 


Chart I1.—Applications for employee account numbers 
received at the Baltimore office of the Social Security 
Board, July 1937-March 1938 


NUMBER OF 
APPLICATIONS 


2,000,000 ~~ se =— — 





$80,000 
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employment status of the persons covered. The 
issuance of more than one account number to an 
individual has been found in only about 3.5 percent 
of the total, but it is possible that changes in name 
and other identifying information have concealed 
many other cases in which an individual has re- 
ceived more than one number. Furthermore, 
after the first few months of registration, account 
numbers were issued freely to all who applied. 


Table 2.—Applications for employee account numbers 
received in Baltimore as of Mar. 31, 1938+ 




















Number of applications * 
State Cumulative M 
t' onth of 
Mar. TT March 
BO owncccse~nscsndokindntaegiain 38, 237, 877 456, 167 
IIo. cscistrttiiccatniscaincinistccssiaesgiatiimeacileaa 518, 706 8, 901 
i tiasinsitisiseittcstcisntsitincikesen cadena ee 16, 491 30 
SR 133, 639 3, 211 
Fi iiintacsnnntnaandinnapseaieidsmaeen 254, 178 5, 034 
CON tlic cnvisiesdicssccnsucdilinssiaselabied 2, 419, 997 25, 951 
(sR Maes ce 294, 828 2, 987 
COIN oa ccitcitec asc cuceeiabccesadacasal 644, 339 3, 644 
READ LE ENTE 85, 992 894 
BEES G5 CUMIIID. «nnn cicwnnnatctinencichantanio 239, 390 3, 660 
Pte ncirseccensdactguestilithiats eee 539, 842 9, 230 
re 660, 664 9, 645 
SRE DS ag EO 123, 489 2 —248 
Bb etbnndhvclinadansackediiauneieinss 0 ane 120, 693 1, 834 
| SSS SS 2, 725, 923 22, 730 
| | ERS eS TS 1, 030, 929 13, 149 
tach nadiccee icdmentidindclnenee eee 483, 487 6, 061 
pT CEE RT 388, 641 5, 083 
RS I PETE he 557, 877 11, 886 
RE I IEE ET 496, 386 10, 931 
ES SE ST FRE ARNT 256, 311 2, 906 
I « ccivgictiivs mnsicinsdetnedicriwnea sien 541, 786 6, 442 
SS IAS ET EE ELT): 1, 632, 952 7, 238 
pS REST OEE Re i} 1, 807, 056 18, 649 
SRR see er gi 651, 345 11, 043 
eet PR ee a cee ee ee HP 275, 142 5, 371 
Bl iisicddswedsonnniaeadcbiiineniinmasianaae , 020, 197 16, 958 
ON ENS EEG SE 139, 013 2, 823 
Eth « cadnincthancecoddaddiineabeeaeane 827 4, 686 
| ERE ee a ce! 35, 786 557 
UO MI ccc coccnnnncccasassbanae 165, 505 1, 663 
PE is: eincnnisomienieginhsiniaintnienanndbientanne 1, 414, 793 15, 138 
kt _,.,, SS Sa CO 88, 425 1, 830 
gt, a ear es: 5, 295, 888 60, 160 
SE TEES : « 757, 431 8, 780 
FE I iiinacinscicateccincindcianwataiiiicignes aaa 84, 053 1, 103 
, ESE 2, 284, 968 31, 600 
Oklahoma 519, 248 8, 061 
ried ccvitinn etn ccicitin sino euteihataan aa 315, 341 2, 934 
| SEI RES Gato ~: 3, 340, 036 30, 139 
I tir nnndindecnsnsdeandann 279, 844 1, 209 
Ee Le ae eT 396, 762 4,717 
Sc ciranevsiccendedaunnubinte mamas 98, 207 1, 562 
Tennessee. _.. ‘ 601, 378 7, 996 
; —oovien 1, 539, 182 27, 821 
Utah... ths dite sinsecnditionapaechasgecaenae alanine am 141, 298 1, 791 
Vermont.._... 89, 664 710 
; a EeSeRiEes 575, 105 9, 205 
.. ld SEPP PPE AS: ee 631, 071 4, 765 
Lg | aw 519, 637 7, 052 
RIE a ee 788, 217 6, 073 
WINE bo itnnaninanccdaiiceahetieles aise | 60, 918 572 





1 The count of employee applications must not be taken as a measure of the 
number of persons cape currently in employment covered by the old-age 
benefits provisions of the Social ity Act or the cumulative total of 
persons who have been so engaged over a period of time. As an aid in the 
administration of State unemployment compensation laws and for other 
reasons, account numbers have been issued to individuals who were not in 
employment covered by title II at the time their applications were made. 

? The figures for net receipts for the month are obtained by subtracti 
from the actual number received during the month all “voids” (cards re 
for various reasons) made during the month. These “voids’’ may have been 
received during the current month, or in any previous month, so that it is 
possible for a State to have a “‘minus”’ figure for a current month’s receipts. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Operations Section. 
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Recent Applicants for Account Numbers 


Analysis by sex, color, and age of the group of 
individuals making application for account num- 
bers in recent months! and of a previously re- 
ported sample of 11 million applications? reveals 
significant differences between the two groups. 
Comparison with the same characteristics for all 
gainful workers enumerated in the 1930 census 
gives these differences added meaning. 

Women constitute a larger proportion of the 
recent applicants than of either the 11-million 


The following table shows that in age distribu- 
tion, also, the new applicants conform somewhat 
more closely to the distribution of gainful workers 
in 1930 than they do to the first 11 million appli- 
cants. 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution by age and sex of 
recent applicants and of an I1-million sample of 
applicants for account numbers and of gainful work. 
ers enumerated in the 1930 census 





Applicants for account 
numbe Gainful work- 








sample or the gainful workers in the 1930 popula- Age group (years) : ed in 1900” 
. ° cent 11-milli 
tion. In respect to color, the new applicants plicants | sample | 
conform more closely to the gainful workers in 

Male 


1930 than they do to the 11-million sample, as 
may be seen in the following table: 
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ESE es Sere 115.5 3.3 7.7 
Table 3.—Percentage distribution by sex and color of 20-24. ....-----------------+---- 19.1 14.3 13.4 
- ene co Sekt imatincnanca 24.4 31.5 25.6 
recent applicants and of an I1-million sample of es ae a 17.6 | 24.6 24.0 
applicants for account numbers, and of gainful work- an om | rt ~s -¥ 
ers enumerated in the 1930 census Bae. es an 
Female 
Applicants for account j 
numbers Gainful work- 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 
ers enumer- ekacinlinis SS ee EE 
Sex and color ated in 1930 119.0 6.8 14.9 
Recent appli-| 11-million census 24.2 25.8 | 22.7 
cants sample 27.1 35. 2 | 25. 6 
16.4 18.8 18.3 
9.2 9.8 | 12.2 
ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 4.1 3.6 | 6.3 
EE Se ST a ee 68.3 73.1 78.0 
i ees aE 31.7 26.9 22.0 1 Includes a very small percentage of persons under 15. 
ier, Getel.. =. ..........- 100. 0 100.0 100.0 3 

lei — ~y a: It would be premature at this date to attempt 
HOgF..-n---n---n-n-nnnnna----- | 148 6.1 1.2 to draw definite conclusions from these differences. 








1 Basic information, including data on sex, color, and date of birth of appli- 
eants for account numbers, is taken from the original applications and 
punched on employee master cards, from which “actuarial cards’’ are dupli- 
cated in order to make available another set of punch cards for statistical use. 
The recent applications analyzed here include those for which actuarial 
cards were made up in the first 3 months of 1938. 

1 See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 4, April 1938, pp. 67-81. 


Nevertheless, it appears that the new applica- 
tions, to a larger extent than at first, are being 
filed by persons not previously employed in 
covered occupations who are now applying for 
account numbers either because they have recently 
obtained employment in such occupations or hope 








Table 5.—Sex, color, and age distribution of applicants for account numbers, United States summary, January- 
March 1938 | 

















| 
Male applicants Female applicants 
Age group (years) l 
Total | White Negro | Other Total | White Negro Other 

| | | | | 
il isthe tint Diinenncitinaninndignnnthiondotehtwanatnsien 813, 247 675, 830 | 125, 861 | 11, 556 | 376, 757 323, 882 49, 789 3, 086 
i ikan rile dhanccnbaadabncnnncisnacontne 119, 776 104, 368 14, 382 1,026 | 70, 533 65, 658 4, 302 573 
Midis oto tendidiinpnseratdbycrtponnesqsasovetis 147, 096 120, 516 24, 742 1, 838 | 89, 803 78, 766 10, 201 836 

chine capktiiinminekwenmnisaneneeceésateée 188, 402 148, 849 36, 022 3, 531 | 100, 617 83, 391 16, 487 7 

iii edeboneconsamidapobanrsanngenors 135, 565 108, 957 24, 207 2, 401 61,019 49, 661 10, 889 469 
109, 728 93, 715 14, 697 1,316 | 34, 300 28, 824 5, 260 216 
70, 495 62, 434 7, 440 621 15, 024 13, 028 1,914 82 
38, 223 3A, 593 3, 457 173 4, 099 3, 640 454 5 
3, 962 2, 398 914 650 1, 342 914 282 166 
































1 This information was tabulated from the actuarial cards placed in supplementary alphabetical file in the first quarter of this year; therefore, the count does 
not agree with the figures for applications received. 
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todoso. These groups include both new entrants 
into the labor market and workers who have been 
and may be currently unemployed, as well as those 
who have worked in excepted occupations. The 
latter include workers obtaining seasonal employ- 
ment in covered occupations but not usually 
engaged in covered employment. 

It would appear that the recent additions are 
bringing the entire group of workers having 
account numbers more into line with the total 
working population of the country with respect to 


such basic characteristics as sex, color, and age. 
The 11-million sample was selected in the early 
days of enumeration when the chief emphasis 
was upon obtaining applications from eligible 
workers. Subsequent changes in procedure led to 
specific statements that unemployed workers and 
even workers over 65 years of age might apply 
for account numbers. There were several reasons 
for these changes, such as the use of account 
numbers by State unemployment compensation 
agencies and a recognition of the tendency of some 


Table 6.—Age and color distribution of male applicants for employee account numbers, by States, and total number 
of male and female applicants by States, January-March 1938! 





Number of male applicants 
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Age group (years) 







































' 
| 
bs Gree 
ver of 
State male and Color 
female ap- | Total 
plicants appli- | | 
cants White | Negro Other 
, ree 1, 190, 004 813, 247 675, 830 | 125, 861 11, 556 
NG ceindaanicanon 25, 386 19, 887 11, 960 | 7, 883 44 
Alaska ---- 309 239 185 | 0 54 
EE 8, 054 5, 907 5, 189 | 7 251 
Arkansas._... 10, 904 8, 466 6, 040 | 2,419 
California... .. pee 63,193 | 40,606] 35,779| 1,.467| 3,450 
Colorado............- / 9, 208 6, 337 6, 157 87 
Connecticut...........- 10, 418 7, 138 6, 651 | 432 55 
SEE 2, 240 1, 592 1, 258 331 3 
District of Columbia. -. 9, 719 6, 478 3, 043 3, 412 23 
eae 26, 401 16, 373 10, 471 5, 857 45 
Georgia... ..- 5 til 23, 574 16, 157 8,917 7, 208 32 
sR 2, 161 1, 582 235 0 1, 347 
Eee 5, 581 4, 123 4, 079 12 
Ee csniebiinnciectitedl 55, 941 34, 345 31, 064 2, 857 424 
ss aS 22, 489 14, 470 13, 224 1, 206 40 
| Ee eee 11, 697 7,772 7, 649 91 32 
Sear 13, 446 8, 436 7, 834 489 113 
Kentucky... _- Ketinnidie 35, 874 26, 438 23, 270 3, 138 
ETT: 28, 432 22, 469 12, 708 9,712 49 
ES a 7, 456 5, 409 5, 343 12 54 
Maryland........_. 17, 300 11, 113 7, 794 3, 289 30 
Massachusetts. .___ 20, 935 13, 157 12, 468 248 441 
Michigan... . 45, 485 30, 872 27, 606 2, 936 330 
Minnesota. . .. ‘ 18, 115 12, 853 12, 552 132 169 
Mississippi... _. esa 15, 526 12, 222 6,044 6, 160 18 
Missouri... ._. SEE 40, 529 27, 507 22, 855 4, 554 98 
Montana...._. e 7, 511 5, 610 5, 435 35 140 
Nebraska... .. 7, 686 5, 463 5,315 106 42 
Nevada. .... acid 1, 003 703 656 4 43 
New Hampshire..____. 4, 056 2, 609 2, 605 2 2 
New Jersey............ 31, 265 19, 819 17, 487 2, 136 196 
New Merico.........- 4, 591 3, 626 3, 452 90 S4 
4, eres 175,670 | 112, 303 99, 204 11, 503 1, 596 
North Carolina... ____- 20, 304 14, 364 9, 072 5, 261 31 
North Dakota_......__- 2, 580 1, 809 1, 787 1 21 
7 4 68, 025 44, 731 38, 777 5,7 166 
Oklahoma..........._.. 24, 198 17, 513 14, 922 2, 106 485 
Oregon...... ais - 9, 190 6, 901 6,819 18 64 
Pennsylvania.....__. 96, 211 66, 373 60, 211 5, 966 196 
Rhode Island... a 4,971 3, 097 3, 006 7 19 
South Carolina__..____. 13, 025 9, 806 4,311 5, 471 24 
South Dakota_..__- aol 3, 498 2, 456 2, 309 | 5 142 
Tennessee... _..........| 24, 218 17, 583 12,431 | 5,120 | 32 
arg | 86, 962 62, 931 50, 652 | 11, 667 | 612 
ORR | 5, 723 3, 958 3, 902 | 17 | 39 
. 2, 035 1, 402 1, 397 | 4 1 
| "SRR 18, 934 13, 305 8, 549 | 4, 742 | i4 
Washington. .......... 10, 840 7, 403 7, 168 | 63 | 172 
West Virginia......... 21, 012 16, 569 15,332 | 1,214 | 23 
Wisconsin tliist denial 13, 940 9, 370 9, 219 | 66 85 
vec dccccnens | 2, 183 1, 505 1, 437 5 63 

















65and| Un- 
Under 20} 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 over | known 
119,776 | 147,096 | 188,402 | 135,565 | 109,728 | 70,495 | 38, 223 3, 962 
2, 550 4, 267 5, 751 3, 317 2,174 | 1,209 515 104 
12 24 72 43 39 36 10 
797 1, 096 1, 509 1, 069 814 504 100 18 
1,012 1, 739 2, 513 1, 503 983 513 195 
4, 751 6, 469 9, 703 7, 574 6, 340 4, 054 1, 648 137 
3 1, 265 , 465 1,075 876 469 133 
1, 198 1, 033 1, 275 1,175 1, 144 $46 415 52 
239 248 319 266 193 147 177 3 
855 1, 160 1, 848 1, 304 761 387 144 19 
2, 731 3, 320 4, 502 2, 750 1,710 904 329 127 
2, 805 3, 594 4,477 2, 373 1, 376 719 686 127 
242 221 598 289 158 67 5 2 
514 820 1,073 632 572 380 103 29 
5, 316 5, 2 6, 887 5, 610 4,980 | 2,970] 2,585 395 
1, 765 2, 195 2,911 2, 453 2,333 | 1,929 851 33 
1, 327 1, 562 1, 682 1, 216 1, 060 692 222 ll 
1, 535 1,772 1, 827 1, 205 1,085 736 264 12 
3, 458 5, 537 6, 867 4, 353 3,328 | 2,022 775 98 
3, 063 4, 836 6, 347 3, 787 2,473 | 1,366 535 62 
809 S4y 1,143 885 778 555 365 25 
1,729 1, 725 2, 287 1, 833 1, 458 947 | 1,110 24 
2, 798 2, 257 2, 427 1,817 1, 467 974 812 605 
4, 838 4, 382 5, 857 4, 507 4,440 | 2,900) 3,849 99 
1, 514 2,318 2, 755 2,031 2, 028 1, 424 761 22 
1, 293 2, 608 3, 959 2, 154 1, 253 650 219 86 
3, 440 4, 673 6, 282 4, 946 4,053 | 2,693 387 33 
539 948 1, 268 982 1, 038 718 115 2 
975 1,072 1, 222 871 721 492 92 18 
61 119 161 143 115 86 13 5 
413 403 488 352 355 402 193 3 
4, 303 3, 081 4,002 3, 372 2,562 | 1,543 926 30 
433 827 1, 046 634 429 195 13 
15, 357 16, 880 24, 154 20, 886 17, 432 | 10,899 | 6,154 541 
2, 483 3, 327 3, 839 2, 121 1,374 697 103 
234 444 468 288 207 153 15 0 
6, 612 7, 602 8, 980 7, 389 7,012 | 5,270) 1,750 116 
2, 115 3, 647 4, 848 3, 125 2,240 | 1,306 211 21 
596 1,111 1, 034 1, 224 1,150 744 412 
10, 365 11, 674 12, 019 9, 856 9, 292 7, 225 5, 826 116 
2 460 540 454 437 361 211 
1, 893 2, 47 2, 489 1, 289 830 297 97 
393 588 558 357 303 214 32 1 
2, 528 3, 593 4, 838 2, 955 1,963 | 1,157 445 104 
10, 353 12, 739 16, 760 10, 619 7, 422 3, 981 197 
603 | 824 924 637 534 366 66 4 
204 239 281 210 168 141 124 35 
2, 059 2, 915 3, 657 1, 990 1,344 783 451 106 
976 1, 221 1,711 1, 298 1,117 731 331 18 
2, 466 3, 300 3, 718 2, 579 2, 168 1, 43 640 155 
1,319 1, 756 | 2, 101 1, 551 1, 412 1 219 9i 
232 278 350 216 227 160 35 7 














1 This information was tabulated from the actuarial cards placed in supplementary alphabetical file in the first quarter of this year; therefore, the count does 


hot agree with the figures for applications received. 
Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Operations Section. 
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employers to choose new employees from those 
already having account numbers. Thus, in time, 
young persons who had never held jobs, work- 
ers on WPA projects, and others not in covered 
employments applied for and received account 
numbers. 

A comparison of current applications with a 
sample now being tabulated, comprising 10 per- 
cent of the 36.7 million applications received 
up to the end of 1937, will give a basis for con- 
clusions concerning the whole group of workers 


who hold account numbers. Furthermore, anal- 
ysis of applications for ensuing months will reveal 
whether the divergences between the 11-million 
sample and the recent sample represent a definite 
tendency, a temporary situation, or merely some 
bias in the sample of recent applications tabulated 
to date. 

The distribution of recent applicants by age, 
sex, and color for the United States summary may 
be seen in table 5; State figures are shown in 
tables 6 and 7. 


Table 7.—Age and color distribution of female applicants for employee account numbers, by States, January-March 









































1938 } 
Number of female applicants 
State Color Age group (years) 
Total 
appli- —_ 
cants , y nder a ¥ 65and;| Un- 
White Negro Other 7) 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 over | know 
is ctiineinciaipapninmenpaiend 76,757 | 323, 882 49, 789 3, 086 70, 533 89, 803 | 100, 617 | 61,019 34, 300 | 15,024 | 4, 099 1, 362 
ie dc cmacnmenanaienen 5, 499 3, 619 1, 878 2 1, 029 1, 407 1, 557 861 411 165 | 47 2 
NG citinéawidgeticacnessinesses 70 59 0 11 7 15 20 14 ) 5 | 0 0 
aa 2, 147 1,913 190 44 346 484 615 382 218 84 10 8 
a 2, 438 2, 123 314 1 47 651 744 347 158 48 | 13 1 
a 22, 497 20, 962 802 733 3, 09 4,744 6, 174 4, 190 2,684 | 1,325 247 42 
a 2, 871 2, 794 72 5 544 680 769 455 270 131 20 2 
(| aT 3, 280 3, 151 122 7 672 808 812 541 267 116 41 23 
A aa 648 599 1 142 128 182 99 7 27 12 l 
District of Columbia__..._....... 3, 241 1, 880 1, 357 4 355 810 1, 120 579 239 107 20 ll 
ES a , 028 7, 464 2, 558 6 1, 629 2, 450 3, 117 1, 730 750 287 38 27 
S.C 7,417 5, 103 2,311 3 1, 637 2, 025 2, 228 933 377 113 80 4 
a aS 579 117 0 462 147 163 135 81 45 8 0 0 
Ce 1, 458 1, 453 3 2 297 397 367 195 129 65 5 3 
| a ea 21, 596 19, 897 1, 409 290 3, 660 5, 147 6, 314 3, 485 1, 870 659 212 249 
aT 8, 019 7,174 835 10 1, 202 2, 353 1, 962 1, 258 77 325 130 10 
is cian cecigiabeos 3, 925 3, 846 74 5 825 1, 025 986 539 378 157 10 5 
0 [eae 5,010 4, 303 672 35 891 1, 202 1, 219 7 558 319 34 3 
SE bctnnktasecansacnencces 9, 436 7, 933 1, 501 2 1, 804 2, 260 2, 427 1, 597 889 394 53 12 
batch hemeuancie 5, 963 4. 193 1, 758 12 1, 194 1, 451 1,717 917 448 184 36 16 
| ae 2, 047 2, 039 4 4 359 430 486 347 238 132 50 5 
SE itintitiice ceccncessteses 6, 187 4, 095 2, 089 3 1, 134 1, 331 1, 601 1, 085 611 243 171 ll 
Massachusetts_-_.................. 7,77 7, 631 102 45 1, 663 1, 603 1, 889 1, 207 737 337 107 235 
i ieieracdicnnnacoas 14, 613 12, 912 1, 593 108 2, 762 3, 438 3, 980 2, 298 1, 256 523 326 30 
i vnbiiibsimimeee soon 5, 262 5, 138 84 40 963 1, 420 1, 220 752 564 282 56 5 
at CTE 3, 304 2, 463 839 2 649 827 930 482 253 134 23 6 
Se 13, 022 10, 809 2, 180 33 ‘ 2, 658 3, 592 2, 249 1, 302 707 7 7 
aa 1,901 1, 876 10 15 357 549 392 266 197 127 12 1 
aE 2, 223 2, 121 93 9 419 546 534 380 214 114 12 4 
ii eietnncsbansonone 300 296 2 2 39 7 78 63 29 16 3 0 
New Hampshire.__._______.__..... 1, 447 1, 444 2 1 333 265 318 238 150 115 26 2 
Sin ctSnexeebin 11, 446 10, 772 661 13 2, 854 2, 376 2, 862 1,822 928 414 167 23 
New Merxico_................-.-.- 965 952 8 5 206 262 142 71 22 3 0 
i 63, 367 55, 030 7, 640 697 13, 610 14, 136 15, 244 10, 586 6,161 | 2,659 742 229 
een Geee..............-.-- 5, 940 4, 538 1, 401 1 1,312 1, 631 1,744 752 311 119 42 2 
TT 771 764 0 7 162 266 172 92 54 23 0 
as in ceanbacace 23, 204 18, 006 5, 255 33 3, 236 5, 229 6, 627 4, 348 2,601 | 1,076 142 35 
ER TE 6, 685 5, 903 682 100 1, 064 1, 605 1, 852 1, 089 674 370 26 5 
aaa 2, 289 2, 268 9 12 310 573 613 415 253 106 16 3 
Pennsylvania._._................- 29, 838 26, 876 2, 921 41 5,775 7, 509 7, 239 4, 678 2,736 | 1,222 554 35 
| eae 1, 874 1, 840 29 5 455 373 499 257 182 88 18 2 
South Carolina. -..............._-. 3, 219 2, 321 888 10 879 76 837 370 166 61 23 7 
a 1, 042 997 1 44 216 347 217 116 88 55 2 1 
T 6, 635 4, 758 1, 876 1 1, 167 1, 743 2, 030 1, 007 435 165 55 33 
24, 031 20, 458 3, 411 162 4, 863 5, 822 7, 060 3, 784 1, 762 605 94 41 
1, 765 1, 747 13 5 444 487 407 207 141 67 9 3 
633 629 0 4 87 158 154 96 66 40 15 17 
5, 629 3, 903 1, 724 2 1, 007 1, 516 1, 730 799 328 136 68 45 
3, 437 3, 398 10 29 570 859 90% 566 353 152 4 5 
4, 443 4,114 329 0 631 1, 114 1, 187 731 448 230 49 53 
4, 570 4, 527 27 16 650 1, 325 1,316 711 391 142 14 21 
678 674 2 2 140 170 172 97 64 23 3 4 























1 This information was tabulated from the actuarial cards placed in supplementary alphabetical file in the first quarter of this year; therefore, the count 


does not agree with the figures for applications received. 
Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Operations Section. 
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Fluctuations in employment are of major signifi- 
cance to the financing of the social security pro- 
gram, but the impact of such fluctuations upon tax 
collections, benefit payments, grants to States, and 
other financial operations under the act cannot as 
yet be measured. Statistical series representing 
monthly tax collections will parallel taxable pay 
rolls more closely when corrections can be made for 
the date at which the taxes are payable, and for 
lags, delinquencies, and other special character- 
istics. Meanwhile fluctuations in the tax figures 
may give a misleading impression as to the volume 
of employment or unemployment in a_ period 
when administrative practice or regulation is still 
being adjusted to practical needs. A change in 
regulations as to the frequency with which taxes 
are payable under title VIII, for instance, is 
mainly responsible for a decline in collections from 
$46.5 million in January to $1.6 million in March, 


DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


a drop which cannot be taken as a measure of a 
decline in industrial activity or in the demand for 
labor. 

Similarly, while the amount of withdrawals from 
the unemployment trust fund, which totaled $10.3 
million in February and $33.6 million in March, is 
of course conditioned by the volume of unemploy- 
ment, the monthly totals for withdrawals will not 
necessarily fluctuate in exact ratio to the volume 
of unemployment, since some States withdraw 
funds for a longer period in advance than others 
and since the number of States paying benefits 
will increase over a period of months until all the 
jurisdictions are making benefit payments. 
Grants to the States for public assistance likewise 
are affected by prosperity and depression, but no 
exact month-to-month relationship can be seen. 
Experience under the various programs will make 
it easier to interpret the relationships between 


Chart I.—Estimates of unemployment 
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changes in the financial operations of the Social 
Security Act and economic fluctuations, but at the 
present it is possible to interpret the financial 
data arising from operations under the act only by 
reference to other sources. 


It is only by using several employment and un- 
employment series that it will be possible to inter- 
pret in economic terms the figures for deposits in 
and withdrawals from the unemployment trust 
fund. A further increase in unemployment in 
February cannot be demonstrated by the unem- 
ployment compensation data alone but is indicated 


by four estimates of unemployment (see chart I) 
and by several related series. There are a few 
indicators which have moved in a contrary direc- 
tion; for instance, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index shows an increase of 0.4 percent in factory 
employment from the middle of January to the 
middle of February. Factory pay rolls rose 2.7 
percent in the same period. Gains such as these, 
however, are too small to be significant to social 
security operations. They may be attributable 
to seasonal or occasional factors and show no 
distinct tendency. 


Table 1.—Receipts, expenditures, and issues under the Social Security Act, and total governmental receipts, 
expenditures, and debt 


[In millions of dollars} 




















































































































Amount of and changes in public debt 
——_ of the Fed- ey 1 of the Fed- 
er: overnment eral Government 
. Monthly changes (+) or (—) 
Amount of public debt in public debt 
Under the Excess Social secu- Social secu- 
Social Secu- , G rity issues rity issues 
rity Act eye ho for— for— 
Year and month Taxes <i om as 
under 6 A Exclu- Exclu- 
Total eens an Grants ~ an (~) on sive | sive by 
| Soci to ‘ans- social 7 soci 
all Secu, | other Total States | fers to| other Total secur- Old- _ Total secur- Old- Unem- 
ne ae and | old- ity - ~~ ity = ploy- 
Act! admin-| age issues serve ee issues serve | ment 
istra- | re- .* trust 
tive | serve count fund oommt fund 
ex- ac- 
pense | count 
Total, fiscal year 
1935-36. -....-| $4, 116) _...__- $4, 116) $8,477)  $28).._-..- $8, 449) —$4, 361] +$840) $33,779) $33, 760|__._... $19|+$5, 078 +$5, 050) . +$19 
> ————— |__| — ve — = — — 
8,001 183 $265} 7,553) —2, 707 —128| 36,425) 35, 846 $267 312] +2,646) +2,086| +$287| +293 
412 _ are 400 —118 —451| 33,444) 33,419)_...._- 25 — 335 ~Slj ....... +4 
552 eee 538, — 209 —327| 33,380) 33,350)....._- 30 —fA —69} ..... +5 
7 660 — 168 +284) 33,833) 33, 790)_...._- 34 +453 +449)... +4 
681 ae 653 —409 —424| 33,833; 33, 795)......- 38 () << +4 
535 eee 520 —302 —358| 33,794) 33, 747)....... 47 —39 << _ eee +9 
655 eee oe 651 —138 +500| 34,407) 34,343)__..._- 64 +613 +506] ....... +17 
631 20 45 566 —347 —180| 34,502) 34,383 45 74 +95 +40 +45 +10 
553 22 45 486 —278 —187| 34,601) 34, 397 90 114 +99 +14 +45 440 
754 12 45 697 +258 +287| 34,728) 34, 406 135 187 +127 +9 +45 +73 
708 16 45 7 —3A5 —124| 34,941) 34, 534 180 227 +213 +128 +45 +40 
552 9 45 498 —217 +52} 35,213) 34,724 225 264 +272 +190 +45 +37 
1, 300 25 40; 1,235 —432 +800) 36,425) 35, 846 7 312) +1, 212) +1, 122 +42 +48 
5, 620 212 374| 5,034 802 +586) 37,556) 36,176 636 744) +1, 131 +330) +360) +432 
659 29 42 588 —250 +85) 36, 716| 36,067 308 3Al +291 +221 +41 +29 
556 17 41 498; 103) +263) 37,045) 36, 286 349 410} +329) +219) +41) +69 
681 19 4i 630 +107 —43) 36,875) 36,027 390, 458 —170 — 250 +4) +48 
615 4 41 534 — 22 —184| 36,956) 36,029 431 496 +81 +2 +41 +38 
542 31 41 470 —215 —68| 37,094) 36,048 472 574 +138 +19 +41 +78 
730 13 43 674 +135 +365) 37,279) 36,141 513 625 +185 +93 +41 +51 
566 45 41 480} —231 —23} 37,453) 36, 250 554 649} +174) +109) +41) +24 
512 18 41 453 — 163 +25| 37,633) 36,304 595, 734 +180 +54 +41 +85 
759 9 43 707; ++200| +1 37, 556) 36,176 744 —77; —123) +41) +10 











from the tax collections in table 6, which are based on warrants cov 





1 Federal tax receipts under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act. 


These data are from the Daily Treasury Statements and therefore are different 
by the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department. 


2 Exclusive of public debt retirement. On basis of ‘‘checks paid,” i. e., checks cashed and returned to U. 8. Treasury. 
3 Less than 


Source: Computed from data furnished by the Daily Treasury Statements. 

















One of the most reliable indications of changes 
in activity in employment taxable under titles 
VIII and IX is the Federal Reserve index of in- 
dustrial production. Although its scope is not 
identical with coverage as defined in these titles, 
it measures changes in most of the types of in- 
dustry at present included. . The preliminary un- 
adjusted index was 79 for the month of February, 
the third successive month during which it has 
stood at this point. When this figure is adjusted 
for seasonal variation, a decrease of 1 point from 
the January figure occurs. The low level of in- 
dustrial production in February is indicated by a 
comparison of the adjusted index for February 
1938 (79) with that for the corresponding month 
of 1937, when the index stood at 116. It is evi- 
dent that general business conditions during Feb- 
ruary manifested no reversal of the downward 
trend although several of the business indicators 
have steadied in the past 2 or 3 months. 

The President discussed the economic situation 
in his message to Congress on April 14 and stated 
in introducing a threefold program: “The simple 
fact is that the laying off of workers came upon 
us last Autumn and has been continuing at such 
a pace ever since that all of us, Government and 
banking and business and workers, and those 
faced with destitution, recognize the need for 
action.”” He therefore proposed three groups of 
measures by means of which the Government 
“can and should * * * help to start an up- 
ward spiral.’’ All the proposals made are of such 
a nature as to affect the financing of the Social 
Security Act: Taxable pay rolls will be increased 
by the expansion of employment which the in- 
creased governmental expenditures are expected 
to produce; unemployment compensation benefit 
payments will be decreased to the extent that the 
new program lessens unemployment among per- 
sons otherwise eligible for payments; and the re- 
vision of budgetary and public debt estimates 
necessitated by the new program will be of inter- 
est to those who are concerned with the invest- 
ment problems of the old-age reserve account and 
the unemployment trust fund. 

The first measure recommended by the Presi- 
dent was additional appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1938-39. The sums recommended include 
$1,250 million for the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration to be used during the first 7 months of 
that fiscal year; and, although an appropriation 
of this size will not greatly increase the present 
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rate of expenditure of this agency, the amounts 
will be reflected in the monthly figures for obli- 
gations incurred for public aid shown elsewhere 
in this Bulletin. In addition, appropriations of 
$175 million for the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, $75 million for the National Youth Admin- 
istration, and $50 million for the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps are recommended for the fiscal 
year 1938-39. 

The second group of measures proposed is for 
the purpose of making available additional bank 
resources for the credit needs of the country. 
The steps recommended for this purpose are de- 
sterilization of approximately $1,400 million of 
Treasury gold and reduction by the Federal Re- 
serve System of the reserve requirements of 
member banks. : 

The third category of proposals, which is ex- 
pected to have both direct and indirect bearing on 
employment and welfare, relates to “definite addi- 
tions to the purchasing power of the Nation.” 
An amendment of the United States Housing 
Authority Act is proposed to promote the immedi- 
ate construction of about $300 million of addi- 
tional projects. A renewal of Public Works 
projects is also recommended, with the expenditure 
of $450 million and authorization for lending up 
to $1 billion to States and their subdivisions for 
permanent public improvements. There is also 
récommended an increase of $100 million in the 
appropriation to the Bureau of Public Roads for 
highways in the fiscal year 1938-39, a similar 
increase of $37 million for flood control and recla- 
mation projects, and an additional appropriation 
of $25 million for Federal buildings. 

The President described the three different cate- 
gories of proposals as maintenance of relief, ex- 
pansion of credit, and additions to national pur- 
chasing power. 

It is evident that the proposed expenditures and 
loans will cause an upward revision in the budget- 
ary estimates submitted in January and in the 
estimated trend of the public debt during the 
coming fiscal year. The current data on total 
governmental receipts, expenditures, and the 
public debt through the month of March are 
shown in table 1, together with social security 
receipts, expenditures, and public debt issues 
acquired. The March 15 date for filing income 
tax returns causes total governmental receipts to 
reach a peak during March. Receipts from the 
income tax during March 1938 amounted to 
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$723.0 million as compared with $700.3 million in 
March 1937. 

The total public debt decreased $77 million 
during the month of March, reflecting in part the 
large receipts during the month. The portion of 
the debt held by the old-age reserve account and 
unemployment trust fund increased by $51 million 
during the month, while the public debt exclusive 
of social security issues declined by $128 million. 

During recent months, amendments and revision 
of existing revenue measures were under considera- 
tion by Congress. An amendment was proposed 
by Senator Lodge to revise taxes under title VIII 
of the Social Security Act to provide a maximum 
combined rate of 5 percent in 1957 in place of the 
present maximum of 6 percent which is to be 
reached in 1949; the amendment also provided 
that the rates should rise more slowly in the years 
preceding that in which the maximum is reached. 
This amendment was rejected by the Senate on 


Table 2.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under 


April 8 by a vote of 13 to 61. In the course of the 
discussion, Senator Harrison, Chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, remarked: ‘“* * * 
we, acting in cooperation with the Social Security 
Board, have had appointed an advisory committee 
composed of the ablest men engaged in that line of 
work in every part of the country. 

“They have had numerous meetings. They 
have not finished their work. There are men of 
every political mold on that advisory committee. 
Their decision will not be final. The committee is 
only advisory in character. But they are study- 
ing these questions of reserves and other phases of 
the social-security law.”’ 

No financial modifications of the act have been 
adopted so far in this session of Congress. Under 
existing legislation grants are expanding gradually 
within the scope of the act. Total appropriations 
and expenditures under the Social Security Act 
through March are shown in table 2. The 


the Social Security Act for the fiscal year 1936-37, and 


for the fiscal year 1937-38 as of Mar. 31, 1938 ' 





Item 


Fiscal year 1936-37 Fiscal year 1937-38 





Expenditures to 


; Expenditures to 
une 30, 1937 2 


Appropriations Mar. 31, 1938 ? 


Appropriations 





ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
Social Security Board: Salaries and expenses, and wagé records._........_._____-- 
Department of Commerce (Bureau of the Census)r Salaries and expenses 
Department of Labor (Children’s Bureau): Salaries and expenses 


Total, administrative expenses 


GRANTS TO STATES 
Social Security Board: 
Old-age assistance_____.__- 
Unemployment compensation | administration - 
RE EE rene Sa 
Nee ee ee. cc umdbnonsnbemseonseaslccuscbemetce 
EE a I el 


oe of ae (Children’s Bureau): 
Maternal and child-health services 
Services for crippled children 
Child-welfare services 


$30, 749, 700. 00 








$15, 433, 916. 68 $10, 483, 350. 00 $14, 184, 650. 84 

EOE TR: 3101, 844. 48 25, 000. 00 7, 577. 55 
299, 000. 00 295, 198. 61 306, 000. 00 25 9, 893. 47 
31, 048, 700. 00 “15, 830, 959. 7 10, 814, 350. 00 44 52, 130. 86 








4 126, 525, 000. 00 124, 817, 575. 34 132, 000, 000. 00 134, 685, 976. 24 






































29, 000, 000. 00 9, 133, 785. 16 19, 000, 000. 00 § 29, 932, 149. 08 
+ 14,800,000.00 |  14,207,277.96 | 54, 600, 000. 00 18, 174, 135. 72 
«4, 675, 000. 00 4, 641,947.33 | 10,000, 000. 00 4, 137, 804. 04 
175, 000,000.00 | 152,890, 585.79 | 215, 600, 000. 00 186, 990, 065. 08 
2, 820, 000. 00 3, 114, 583. 93 3, 700, 000. 00 2, 627, 066. 42 

2, 150, 000. 00 2, 120, 921. 53 2, 800, 000. 00 1, 863, 131. 90 
1, 200; 000. 00 980, 490. 68 1) 475, 000. 00 1, 017, 316, 93 
6, 170, 000. 00 6, 215, 996. 14 7, 975, 000. 00 “5, 507, 515. 25 
8, 000, 000. 00 7,819,415.33 |  8,000,000.00| 6, 575, 533. 86 
189, 170, 000.00 | 166, 925, 997. 26 “i, 575, 000. 00 199, 013, 114. 19 
265, 000,000.00 | 265, 000, 000. 00 |_ 500, 000, 000. 0 874, 000, 000. 00 
485, 218, 700.00 | 447,756, 957.03 | 742, 380,350.00 | 587, 465, 245.05 





1 This table follows the form used by the Treasury Department in mepertins os a 
Act. Certain funds apeneastetes pursuant to the act are not included 
for the same purposes. 


pw hice at 
shown on this 
2 On a checks-paid basis. 


A mang tay se and expenditures pursuant to the provisions of the Social Security 
because the Treasury does not segregate these funds from other funds appropriated 


in connection with maintenance and development of the old-age reserve account (title II). 
a of $1,320,000 for 1936-37 and $1,600,000 for 1937-38 for research and administration in addition to the sums for grants to the States 


This is true of funds for vocational rehabilitation, for which there was appropriated under the Social Security Act $841,000 for the fiscal 

year 1936-37 and $1,800,000 for the fiscal year 1937-38 for grants to the States, and $74,420 for 1936-37 and $95,000 for 1937-38 for administration. 

1936-37, $5,801,550 was ‘appropriated to the Bureau of Internal Revenue for collection of taxes under titles VIII and IX. 
to the Treasury Department for 


For the fiscal year 
For 1936-37, $31,860 was suareusmtes 
The U. 8. Public Health 


+ Expenditures made from 1935-36 appropriation, salaries and expenses, U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
4 After transfer of funds to old-age assistance from appropriations for aid to dependent children and aid to the blind. 
5 Includes grants by the Social Security Board to States for employment service administration to meet the requirements of the unemployment compensation 


‘ For a statement of the reserve fund status as of Mar. 31, 1938 (showing payments made and interest credited), see table 3. 
s Source: Appropriations from the Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, U. 8. Treasury Department; expenditures from the Daily Treasury 
tatement. 
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grants to each State under the grants-in-aid pro- 
grams of the Social Security Board, Children’s 
Bureau, and Public Health Service are shown in 
table 5. 

Cumulative tax collections under title VIII 
through March 31, as shown in table 6, increased 
less than $2 million over the cumulative figure for 
February 28. This small volume of collections 
during March reflects the change in reporting 
requirements which the Treasury Department 
introduced in 1938. During 1937, employers were 
required to file tax returns monthly and also to 
file information returns every 6 months. Effective 
January 1, 1938, payment by employers of their 
taxes and their employees’ taxes under title VIII 
will be made quarterly on the new Form SS-la, 
which represents a combination of tax and infor- 
mation returns. Accordingly, no tax on 1938 
employment was payable until April. Receipts 
during March, therefore, as well as during Febru- 
ary, may be assumed to represent delinquent pay- 
ments on 1937 pay rolls, excepting for cases in 
which employers choose to anticipate the tax pay- 
ment due in April. During April for the first time 
taxes will become payable on an entire quarter of 
pay rolls, January through March, so that the 
April figures should increase substantially as a 
result of the longer period of time covered in the 
pay rolls upon which the taxes are based. 

The financial operations in connection with the 
old-age reserve account and the assets of this 
account as of March 31 are shown in table 


During the month of March, $43 million was trans- 
ferred to the account from the appropriation bal- 
ance, $41 million of which was invested and $2 
million of which was set aside for the payment of 
benefits. This transfer brought the total invest- 
ments held by the account to $636.1 million. 

Since the beginning of the fiscal year the 
amounts transferred each month for investment 
have been equal in size, but the transfers to the 
disbursing officer for benefit payments have been 
irregular in time and unequal in size. Three 
transfers have been made to the disbursing officer 
during the 9-month period through March 31, 
$1 million being transferred in July and $2 million 
in both December and March. Each of these 
transfers has in the past been large enough to 
provide for the payment of benefits for several 
months, and the cash with the disbursing officer 
has not been replenished until it represented only 
enough for 1 month’s benefit payments or even less. 
With an increase in the number and size of lump- 
sum benefits, however, the size of this uninvested 
portion may be expected to increase. The tend- 
ency in this direction can already be noted by 
comparing columns 5, 6, and 7 of the table. 

The status of the unemployment trust fund as 
of March 31 is shown in table 4. The investment 
holdings of this trust fund increased further dur- 
ing the month of March. The withdrawals by 
States from the unemployment trust fund of funds 
for meeting benefit payments amounted to $33.6 
million during March as compared with $10.3 














Table 3.—Old-age reserve account 


























Deposits with , 
Appropriation | Transfers from Interest re- 3-percent s : : Cash with dis- 
Month feenee on appropriation ceived by cial Treaseny ay oo — tal bursing officer 
first of month!| to account account notes acquired it payments - at end of month 

1937 
January._---- _= $265, 000, 000 ep oe ey ff eee > oo fh Ee $0. 00 $0. 00 
| Se eee he 220, 000, 000 38. 4 oo 45, 000, 000 $100, 000. 00 - 00 100, 000. 00 
March... 174, 900, 000 | ee a). aa .00 100, 000. 00 
—— 129, 900, 000 US Se lg Sc 1, 582. 90 98, 417.10 
ren 84, 900, 000 45, 000, 000 |........- ae 14, 995. 51 83, 421. 59 
a ae 39, 900, 000 39, 900, 000 | ? $2, 261, 810. 97 oo ot) 43, 048. 71 40, 372. 88 
a 500, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 (2) 41, 000, 000 “? 1, 061, 810. 97 75, 497. 49 1, 026, 686. 36 
August... __. 458, 000, 000 2 Se eS , eee 99, 610. 83 927, 075. 53 
September... _. 417, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 |... eee 128, 073. 68 799, 001. 85 
October... 376, 000, 000 eee ,, SES 249, 481. 61 548, 520. 24 
November - - 335, 000, 000 eee 41, 000,000 |.......--.- 264, 543. 76 284, 976. 48 
December. - i 204, 000, 000 43, 000, 000 |..............-. 41, 000, 000 2, 000, 000. 00 400, 652. 23 1, 884, 324. 25 
1938 

January........ 251, 000, 000 |) See one S| ee 319, 993. 92 1, 564, 330. 33 
February _ - . 210, 000, 000 41,000, 000 |.........- 4) eee 602, 215. 64 962, 114. 69 
March. ...... 169, 000, 000 43, 000,000 |...... 41, 000, 000 2, 000, 000. 00 736, 132. 95 2, 225, 981. 74 
Cumulative to Mar. 31_...........- 126, 000, 000 639, 000, 000 2, 261, 810. 97 636, 100, 000 5, 161, 810. 97 2, 935, 829. 23 2, 225, 981. 74 




















1 On books of Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department. 


and $500,000,000 for fiscal year 1937-38. 
a Rd... 810 _ of the interest earned during the first 6 months was held as an appropriation balance until July 1937, at which time it was transferred to the 
isbursing officer. 


Source: Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, U. 
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8. Treasury Department. 


$265,000,000 appropriated to old-age reserve account for fiscal year 1936-37, 
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million of withdrawals in February and $34.4 
million in January. The fluctuation in withdraw- 
als during these 3 months is accounted for in large 
part by the fact that the period of time for which 
States anticipate their requirements when making 
withdrawals is not uniform. Despite the present 
volume of compensation payments and deducticns 
from State accounts, the incoming deposits of all 
51 jurisdictions continue to exceed the withdrawals 





by those paying benefits. 
explains the slight increase in the size of the fund 
during March. The 1937 rate of accretion to the 
fund has not persisted during the first 3 months of 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund as of Mar. 31, 1938 


1938, because withdrawals have been made. 
1937 only 1 State requisitioned money for paying 
benefits, while 22 States and the District of Colum- 
bia had made some withdrawals during the first 
3 months of 1938. 


It is this fact which 


In 



































Contri- Fisca] year 1936-37 Fiscal year 1937-38 
butions 
first 
wate = Bal Deposit Farni Withdrawal 
ible aiance ith. eposits Larnings ithdrawais 
on pay| asofJune | Deposits | Earnings ——, 4 as ofl July 1, 1937- | July 1. 1987- | July 1, 1937- nee tae 
rolls | 30, 1936 © 30, 1957) Mar. 31, 1938 | Mar. 31, 1938 *|Mar. 31, 1938 3| “4 4r- 31, 1988 
for — 

ES, SE $18,049, 421.44) $202,015,958. 16 $2,737, 181.92|$1,000, 000.00]$313, 602,561.52] $509,004,856.82/$10, 203, 616. 40|$79, 465, 000. 00) $753, 436,034.74 
Alabama...._.__-  ) Sie 4,888, 360.65} 23,392.47)... 4,911,753. 12| 4, 769, 520.48} 136,144. 49| 2, 000,000.00] 7, 817, 418. 09 
Alaska....._----- gg Lect Slee oe set: OA Sa Rahertens 330, 390. 76 iceman 331; 795. 05 
Arizona_._..____-- Feat 925,857.13) 4,927.52|.....___. 930, 784. 65] 1, 301, 250. 93 28,859.11} 525,000.00} 1,735,894. 69 

kansas..___-._- Of Cae er Sree Elke Tos _-.---------| 2,168, 066. 73 24, 374. 71\- | 2 487! 441. 44 
alifornia.__-_.__- 1936 |__- 27, 666, 400.00] 242,944.34] 7, 909, 344. 34] 45, 288,000.00} 1, 008, 528. 22| 7, 500, 000. 00] 66, 705, 872. 56 
Colorado._._--.--- | Saenanaenntes 2, 295, 233.60| 14,709.81|,.....___- 71 208, 943. 41| 2.911, 664. 52 72, 801. 45 "| 5, 294, 409. 38 
Connecticut_.___- 4D NCR 8, 400, 000.00] 46,814.60]... 8, 446,814.60} 8,518,000.00| 231, 243. 33| 4, 250, 000.00] 12,946, 057.93 
laware.__ 2S ge Fit gates Hosea satya | 1,610, 000. 00 9, 830. 71 | 15619, 830. 71 
District of Columbia.| 1936 | 603,872. 42| 2,878, 790.98) 45, 375.37|_.....____- 3, 528, 047.77| 3,360, 537.00] 95, 636. 11] 275,000.00] 6, 709, 220. 88 
SSN : Boevetrawte Teatrer eet: Tigecwiton ene Speen 3, 890,000.00} 28, 807.18)... 3, 918, 807. 18 
Georgia.___._...- SRST TSO: Ce > Se  Seea > 6, 150,000.00} 46,062.93}... 6, 196, 062. 98 
Hawaii__________- AIT HES RRA PR pam Fe <1 eaepapmnmmeets 1, 341, 125. 48 
IRE ep 808, 520.56) 5,480.91, 904, 010. 47| 1, 177, 457. 59 20, 492. 98|............. 2) 110, 960. 44 
Ilinois_..-.-...--- a 39, 000,000.00} 126, 139. 20|_- 39, 126, 139. 20 
Indiana__.__.._- 1936 | 855,560. 45| 13,000, 144.51) 142,747.93|........... 14, 058, 452.80} 12,660,788.81|  373,385.23|............ 27, 092, 628. 93 
ae eee gs Weamagaenaten 2, 750,000.00]  6,610.16)...__-__- 2,756,610. 16| 5, 150,000.00] 107, 865.06|.........___. 8.014, 475. 22 
Se Sekine kf CURED Baek s Mbegsny: apenas Retmaewie > 48,332. 78|..............] 4,115,933. 64 
Kentucky at OS Pen 2; 500, 000. 00} 10, 459. 81|.......___- 2, 510, 459.81| 8, 282,000.00/ 141,308.45)... 10, 933, 768. 26 
tides 1936 |_.........---| 3,800, 000.00] 24, 169.43|._........-| 3,824, 169.43] 5, 275,000.00] 118,082.22] 400,000.00] 8,817, 251.65 
aie eee 1, 850,000.00] 10,889.88)... 1, 860, 889.88} 2, 200, 000. 00 55,943.09] 1,000,000. 00| 3, 116, 832. 97 
Maryland___...__- Ay 3,000,000. 00 16,919.51)... 3,016,919. 51}  7,800,000.00| 134,021.27) 2,800,000. 00} 8, 150, 940. 78 
8, 700, 000.00] 169, 145.19)... 18, 869, 145. 19] 28, 600,000.00] 622,719.91] 7,000,000. 00! 41,091, 865. 10 

3, 040,000.00] 91,614.88). __- 13, 131,614. 88| 38, 561,001.32} 558,575.75)... 52, 251, 191. 95 

4, 700, 000. 00 aaa 4, 729, 730.48} 8, 450,000.00] 163,076.60] 1, 500, 000. 00] 11, 842, 807. 08 

1, 134, 382.09] 12,200.04). ...___- 1, 146, 582. 13| 1, 543, 343. 76 —¢  V ieeapeteasion 2: 728, 168. 43 

Her Madens mean pps: Bsa 13, 200, 000. 00 48, 558.44)... 13, 248, 558. 44 

Retr AT. TCR AROSE CRPeRRRINNTY 2, 000, 000. 00 19, 113.05|..........--.-| 2, 019, 113. 05 

MEER o eK > RES, see RPRRROS 2, 562, 500. 00 18, 404. 57 2; 580, 904. 57 

PET TOSS SCM ESPN re 702, 135. 83 7,214. 41 700, 350. 24 

2, 282, 616.84) 17, 521.7i|..........- 2, 300, 138. 55| 2, 288, 695. 75 65, 030. 80| 920, 000. 00} 3, 733, 865. 10 

16, 550,000.00] 85,414.88) 16, 635, 414.83} 16, 896,000.00} 481,428.72)... 34, 012, 843. 60 

650,000.00] 4,150.04)... 654, 159. 04 650, 000. 00 19, 196.65|........-| 1,323, 355. 60 

50, 000,000.00] 655, 336. 55|_........... 56, 663, 174. 64| 58, 500,000.00} 1, 553. 885. 79| 15, 000, 000. 60/101; 717, 060. 43 

5, 520,000.00] 32,855. 72|........._.. 6, 552, 855. 72} 5,880, 000. 00] "149, 065. 37] 1, 900,000. 00) 9, 681, 921. 08 

Reet ROR SoA ER aE RO RS EN 50, 000. 00 7, 567.96|..............| 757, 567.96 

17, 002, 015. 30| 117, 807.07|_........... 17, 119,822 46| 44,342.917.66|  762,874.64|..........._.- 62, 225, 614. 76 

3, 505,000.00] 22,980.14)... 3.527.980. 14| 4,355,000.00] 102, 680. 52 7, 985, 660. 66 

3, 311,887.48] 39,409.16)... 3, 351, 296.64] 3, 736,353.03 90, 679.07| 2,000, 000.00} 5, 178, 328. 74 

’ 780,000. 00| 224, 190.67|.........__- 38, 004, 190.67| 47, 552,000.00} 1, 114, 332. 24] 16, 000, 000. 00| 70,670, 522. 91 

467,827.46| 37, 769.97|...........- 4, 505, 597.43} 5,148, 185.13] | 121,624. 66| 3, 500,000.00) 6, 275, 407. 22 

500,000.00} 17,695.89)... 2,517, 605.89} 2, 575,000.00) 68, 305. 92/..........__.. 5, 161, 001. 81 

470, 000. 00 q 473, 367.73 630, 000. 00 Sa 1, 119, 131. 75 

800, 000.00} 18, 3,818,051. 16|  4,620,000.00| 116, 269. 26/1, 500, 000.00! 7,054, 320. 42 

’ 585, 000. 00 10, 658, 749. 45| 12,770,000.00| 312,652.61] 1,500,000. 00| 22; 241, 402. 06 

113, 367. 70 1, 122, 597.42} 1, 555, 000. 00 37,007.45} 1,020, 000.00] 1, 604, 604. 87 

656, 342. 98 660,644.80} "921, 057. 60 21, 150.48] "325, 000.00} 1,277, 852. 88 

300, 000. 00 4,321, 153.45} 5, 250,000.00} 128, 139.23) 1, 350,000.00] 8,349, 202. 68 

nasieailinlaiadid wcclecconcezencenel 7, 77H GOR 00 79, 213.04|............_| 7,854, 213. 04 

589, 467. 76 754. ; 4,612, 222 38) 7, 700,000.00} 135, 787 47| 3, 200,000. 00| 8, 248, 000. 85 

344,734.03} 431, 291. 84/1, 000, 000. 00| 23, 258, 176.35} 11, 340,847.28] 511, 720.14] 4, 000, 000. 00] 31, 110, 743. 77 

fame: Moms nominees Reaccagee 1000, 000. 00 10, 489. 18|........__._.| 1,010, 489. 18 
































1 Contributions payable under State unemployment compensation laws. 
ing States require em lab: 
2 Earnings are 


yee contributions on wages 


Contributions from employers are collectible in all States; in addition, the follow- 


ama, California, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, ‘Rhode Island. 
ited at the end of each quarter of the fiscal year. 
3 Represents withdrawals since Jan. 1, 1938, except in the case Of Wisconsin, which had withdrawn $2,250,000 previous to that date. 


Source: Computed from data furnished by the Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, U. 8. Treasury Department. 


























Table 5.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in 
the fiscal year 1936-37 and in the fiscal year 1937-38 to Mar. 31, 1938! 




































































{In thousands of dollars] 
Fiscal year 1937-38 to Mar. 31, 1938 
Treasury 
Social Security Board Department of Labor * Depart- 
Fiscal year ment ¢ 
1936-37, 
State total 
grants Total 
grants Unemploy- Maternal 
Old-age as- Aid to de- Aid to the | ™Bt com-| ong child- Services for; Child- Public- 
sistanes pendent blind pensation health crippled welfare health 
children adminis- services children services work 
tration ? 
Total, all participating 

Ree $166, 820.4 | $200, 161.2 | $135,781.5 | $17, 869.4 $4,074.8 | $30, 263.8 $2, 647.1 $1, 893.3 $1,044. 5 $6, 586.9 
cc dancatcnmmnondinaicine 1, 650. 0 1, 832. 5 705. 3 231.4 12.3 503.8 80.7 52.5 29.1 217.5 
IN ik sbcttiieasisniasatecscpedoanntiiais 46,8 192.7 108. 2 (5) (5) 23.0 20.9 3.5 5.7 26.3 
iiiactitcnasecaasdineebitt 244.4 1, 101.5 540.0 224.1 34.4 201.5 37.6 17.8 (® 46.1 
(| Ee Sates 1, 240. 1 1,414.1 851.5 165. 7 34.9 123. 0 38. 6 35.6 18.1 146.5 
Eee 14, 002. 8 18, 469. 8 13, 676. 6 1, 154.9 787. 5 2, 473. 5 89. 6 40.6 19.8 227.3 
i “ass SES 4, 708.3 5, 270. 6 4, 670. 4 335. 1 66. 2 63. 4 38.1 9.3 15.8 72.2 
Se 2, 120. 4 2, 589. 0 1, 676.0 (5) 0 771.2 25. 4 26.1 13.0 77.3 
Ser 297.3 367.6 141.3 51.2 (4) 116.9 21.6 3.2 7.5 26.0 
District of Columbia .......... 666. 8 861. 2 334. 0 139.7 15.0 267.6 23.1 19.4 6.7 50.7 
Florida.......- tibial iaanieesidliiy 735. 6 2, 086. 4 1, 696. 2 (4) 49.1 139. 1 55.1 2.8 23.7 96. 2 
DY iicpuacnesecaseueenitie 808. 1 1, 461.0 769. 6 114.0 18.2 157.3 120. 2 24.7 23.8 228.1 
Se ee 148. 8 360. 3 91.7 S4.9 5.8 83.7 27.6 9.3 8.7 48.6 
EES TE 1, 554. 6 1, 356. 0 920. 3 217.1 22.0 93.4 27.9 10.8 10.7 53.8 
aint ietabitasch tin doemsinaiabebiliteptbied ‘ 9, 008. 5 11, 272.0 10, 511.5 5) (5) 276.7 91.2 92.2 39.3 261.1 
SD ninisdasia eitemcartitrditentiod 3, 678. 5 5, 824. 5 3, 269. 5 1, 152.8 200. 5 968. 1 56. 8 21.6 23.8 131.3 
as ca ae lean ails 3, 215.8 4, 426. 2 3, 958. 2 (8) 59. 1 149.0 38.2 44.0 32.6 145. 1 
aint, centtiticcthesnpecesdentaleal 226. 2 1, 390. 3 866. 3 224. 6 41.3 103. 2 27.4 26.4 21.8 79.4 
| RARER 1, 517.1 2, 296. 0 1, 802. 2 (8) (8) 153. 5 62.9 56.9 34.2 136. 4 
LS i ditncatmocwaindse 2, 143. 4 2, 371.5 1, 161.5 538. 5 3.5 450.7 65.3 i) 19.4 132.5 
LD tintdinihnteemmenanet 888. 1 918.0 175.9 151.1 109.7 365. 4 24.4 20.2 17.9 53.4 
Eee 2, 518. 1 2, 870. 8 1, 391.2 687. 2 61.7 537.8 48.8 33.8 8.3 102.1 
pS ee 9, 443. 1 11, 148.7 8, 004. 5 717.1 104. 0 2, 013.9 56. 2 63.4 12.3 177.4 
end nh ne oseanideabnde 4, 562.8 7, 669. 1 5, 303. 7 1, 383.7 51.7 534.2 74.7 70. 5 29. 4 221.2 
| SESE 7, 304.0 8,110.4 6, 485.8 441.9 64.1 826.9 8.5 48.0 25.9 147.2 
| eos 738. 0 784. 8 349.8 (5) (5) 186. 0 63.3 20. 6 3.8 161.3 
SE 4, 841.7 5, 131.2 4, 566. 4 147.6 (4) 160.9 46.6 42.2 30.0 137.5 
Montana....... 1, 161.6 1,311.5 1, 037.9 82.9 6.3 84.9 33. 2 21.4 15.5 29.2 
ST cis caninocucwoscnauei 3, 137.4 2, 361. 6 1, 682.9 439. 5 43.5 72.1 17.9 38.2 23.5 44.0 
|) Si Ss 75.9 349. 2 190. 6 (5) (4) 98.0 26.7 .8 10.2 22.9 
New Hampshire... ._..-. 743.8 866.9 428.2 45.6 30.8 291.5 18.3 8.9 8.7 34.8 
NE on ac anceladiaiguts 4, 837.3 3, 614.7 2, 041.0 926.3 51.5 334.0 56.8 35.0 15.9 154.3 
CS SS 433.4 515. 6 210.3 107.2 13.1 40.9 43.2 23.9 11.0 66.0 
ER 13, 089. 9 19, 161.2 10, 447. 1 2, 491.8 250. 9 5, 208.0 131.7 101. 5 37.1 493. 2 
North Carolina................ 813.3 2, 357.8 896. 1 66.1 75.6 772.7 90.8 55.2 49.6 251.7 
a 719. 2 823. 4 506. 8 104.9 0 84.9 32.6 37.1 11.3 45.9 
LE a eee 17, 079. 6 13, 486. 6 11, 307.7 1, 067.6 329.9 294.9 79.7 101.4 23.2 277.0 
PS a 4, 692. 5 5, 105. 6 4, 250.3 357.0 81.9 144.4 65.8 61.5 31.6 113.3 
a 7 . .3 2, 132.7 1, 319.7 140.9 44.4 493.0 36.3 12.1 16.4 70.0 
aa aes 13, 648.9 14, 667. 2 6, 426. 7 1, 304. 3 973.0 5, 302.8 147.8 153. 4 39.4 319.8 
eae 675. 2 , 168.4 516.8 90. 0 (4) 452.4 35.1 27.7 1.3 45.2 
South Carolina...............- 430.8 1, 195. 4 574.2 30.4 202.9 78.0 34.1 24.6 154.1 
South Dakota._........- 1, 048. 5 1, 182.0 1, 005. 3 (5) 4.7 43.4 23.7 24.9 14.1 60.9 
 ——Seeeaper 519.5 1, 983.7 767.0 431.6 36. 2 388. 6 68.9 36. 4 38.6 216.3 
. Sam 9, 412.4 9, 991.0 7, 729.3 (5) (4) 1, 725. 2 97.2 86. 2 48.9 304. 2 
a isntilninaniath 1, 139.3 2,017.9 1, 438.3 269. 6 32. 1 182. 6 20.3 15.9 7.6 §1.3 
PST eal 498. 3 621.2 338. 2 24.5 8.2 163.1 24.4 13.7 14.2 34.8 
AEE SES TE 512.3 861.1 (5) (5) (5 520.7 75.0 53.2 38.1 174.1 
SSIES 4, 557.7 4, 740.3 3, 662. 8 672.3 122.9 100. 2 33.7 38.1 15.3 95.0 
“ease 1, 430.8 2, 601.5 1, 436. 9 333. 3 52.8 558. 4 34.8 37.3 23.8 119.1 
apne 5, 429. 5 4, 992.7 3, 243. 2 470.8 122.0 888. 6 46.8 52.0 30.1 139. 2 
<a aeaeeser 523.4 475.6 296. 4 63.5 23.3 66.5 5.6 2.0 ¢) 18.3 
1 Checks issued by the Treasury Department during the given periods for Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act, not including Federal 
funds for vocational rehabilitation under title V, pt. 4, which are merged with other Federal funds provided for this p . For any given period, amounts 
reported in this table will differ from those reported in tables 7 and 8 showing amounts certified by the Social Security to the Department for 


payment to the States, since sums certified by the Board are attributed to the quarter for which they were provided. The Board may certify amounts to be 
granted for the current period of operation, for future periods, or for prior periods in which programs approved by the Board were in effect. Therefore, pay- 
ments are not necessarily made within the period for which the funds are certified. 

2 Includes grants by the Social Security Board to States for employment service administration to meet the requirements of the unemployment compen- 
sation program; as of Apr. 30, 1938, such grants had been made to 28 States in which benefits were payable or were soon to become payable. 

3 Administered by the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 


‘ Administered by the U. 8. Public Health Service. 

§ No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

* Plan approved only for first month of fiscal year: no Federal funds granted. 
’ No plan approved by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 


Source: Amount of grants computed from data furnished by the Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, U. 8. Treasury Department. 
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Table 6.—Federal tax collections under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act, by internal revenue collection 
districts ! 

































[In thousands of dollars] 
Collections in the fiscal year 1936-37 | Collections in the fiscal year 1937-38 | Cumulative collections to Mar. 31, 
to Mar. 31, 1938 1938 
Internal revenue collection districts in— Total meted coms 
(+) ot ota 
r Under Under rT Under Under 0 Under Under 
Mind LX | title VIIE#| title rx + | “tes VAT) cite vii] title rx | titles VINT | title Vitt+| title 1X: 

a eS Oye $256, 180.2 | $198, 340.4 | $57, 839.8 | $457, 359.8 | $379,109.7 | $78, 250.1 | $713, 539.9 | $577, 450.1 $136, 089, 8 
a So ee 1, 648.1 1, 420.3 227.8 3, 141.0 2, 703. 8 437.2 4, 789.1 4, 124.1 665.0 
"aa 412.7 366. 8 46.0 734.3 651.8 $2.5 1, 147.1 1, 018. 6 128.5 
Arkansas ENS a a 885. 6 508. 8 376.8 1, 288. 0 1, 008. 8 279. 1 2, 173.6 1, 517.6 656.0 
California (2 districts).....______ od 13, 310. 0 11, 423. 0 1, 887.0 26, 068. 8 22, 712.4 3, 356. 4 30, 378. 8 34, 135.4 5, 243.4 
Sea mais 1, 283.9 1, 108.9 175.0 2, 694.7 2, 365. 3 329.3 3, 978. 6 3, 474.3 504.3 
"23 Ga Sees 4, 797.4 4, 103. 1 694.3 8, 747.8 7, 456. 8 1, 291.0 13, 545. 2 11, 559. 9 1, 985.3 
ae e 1, 598. 7 1,129.8 468.9 2, 581.7 2, 107.8 474.0 4, 180. 5 3, 237.6 042.9 
EE a eee a 2, 360. 9 1, 398.0 962.9 2, 897. 6 2, 199, 2 698. 4 5, 258. 5 3, 597. 2 1, 661.3 
RE eS ee eee 3, 429.3 1, 975. 2 1, 454. 2 4, 573.8 3, 418.5 1, 155. 3 8, 003. 1 5, 393. 6 609. 5 
SE eae 702. 3 381.3 321.0 899.9 679.9 220.0 1, 602. 2 1, 061. 2 541.0 
i noneseus 391.5 340.5 51.0 840.9 744.6 96. 3 1, 232. 5 1, 085. 1 147.4 
Illinois (2 districts)_......._...___- 32, 294. 6 18, 976. 1 13, 318. 5 47, 382.9 35, 454.9 11, 928. 0 79, 677.5 54, 431.0 25, 246.5 
eg Seo STE Se 4,151.9 3, 632. 6 519.3 7, 690. 5 6, 685. 4 1, 005. 2 11, 842.4 10, 318.0 1, 524.5 
no ae 1, 954. 4 1, 644.8 309. 5 3, 776. 5 3, 319.8 456.7 5, 730.9 4, 964.7 766.2 
Ne ee. comewantnius 1, 740. 5 932.9 807.6 2, .4 1,810.4 694. 1 4, 244.9 2, 743.3 1, 501.6 
Bentucky._..........- Se 1, 822. 2 1, 449. 2 373. 1 3, 459. 3 2, 883. 5 575.8 5, 281.5 4, 332. 6 948.9 
| + aaa Se oo ee 1, 591.9 1, 366. 4 225. 4 3, 092. 3 2, 662. 9 429.5 4, 684. 2 4, 029.3 654.9 
ss SSL ea 889. 8 785. 7 104.1 1, 787. 1 1, 561.2 226. 0 2, 676.9 2, 346.9 330.0 
Maryland (including District of Columbia) 4,170.7 3, 421.8 748.9 7, $12.6 6, 457.0 1, 355. 5 11, 983. 3 9, 878.8 2, 104.4 
RN EE, a a 10, 919. 2 9, 355. 6 1, 563.7 19, 787. 5 16, 988. 6 2, 798.9 30, 706. 8 26, 344. 2 4, 362.6 
Ns dees 14, 114.4 12, 352. 6 1, 761.9 29, 344.0 26, 068. 4 3, 275.7 43, 458. 5 38, 421.0 5, 037.5 
SS SS aa * 3, 702. 5 2, 789. 7 912.9 6, 853. 2 5, 592. 1 1, 261.1 10, 555. 7 8, 381.7 2, 173.9 
Mississippi. __.____..__- ead 479.3 426.5 52.9 1, 024. 4 907.0 117.4 1, 503.8 1, 333. 4 170.3 
Missouri (2 districts)_.._______ ; oe 9, 403. 9 5, 355. 6 4, 048.3 13, 284.7 9, 516.5 3, 768. 3 22, 688. 6 14, 872.1 7, 816.5 
“Ct iS see 570.5 327.7 242.7 899. 1 721.6 177.5 1, 469. 6 1, 049.3 420.2 
Ne a a | 1, 663. 6 855. 5 808. 1 2, 471.3 1, 771. 5 699.9 4, 134.9 2, 626. 9 1, 508.0 
i (“ss || | Ea : : | 409. 8 286. 6 123. 2 601.9 499.8 102.0 1,011.7 786. 4 225. 2 
New Hampshire.___..______ vee | 631.3 566. 3 65.0 1,119.9 996. 3 1233.6 1, 751. 2 1, 562.6 188, 6 
New Jersey (2 districts)......____- 7, 582. 3 6, 475.1 1, 107.3 15, 628. 6 13, 647.8 1, 980.8 23, 210.9 20, 122.9 3, 088. 1 
aaa 215.3 196. 6 18.8 446.1 404. 2 41.9 661.5 600.8 60.7 
New York (6 districts)............_._____- 56, 470.8 43, 216.1 13, 254. 7 101, 060. 7 79, 550. 4 21, 510.3 157, 531. 6 122, 766. 6 34, 765.0 
North Oarolima.................. 2, 652. 5 2, 284.1 368. 4 4, 986.3 4, 328.9 657. 5 7, 638. 8 6, 612.9 1, 025.9 
Sa } 273.4 163. 6 109.9 387.1 320. 6 57.5 660.5 493.2 167.4 
eS ee 16, 615.5 14, 362.0 2, 253. 5 30, 887. 6 26, 775.7 4,111.9 47, 503.1 41, 137.7 6, 365.4 
~“ | ae acibeoreocten : 2, 196.1 1, 783. 7 412.3 4, 238.1 3, 707.7 530.4 6, 434. 2 5, 491.5 942.7 
eS aa 1, 363.8 1, 194.0 169.8 2, 868. 4 2, 509.8 358. 6 4, 232.3 3, 703. 8 528.4 
Pennsylvania (3 districts)...................| 23,4543 20, 406. 2 3, 048. 0 44, 415.7 38, 665. 4 5, 750. 2 67, 870.0 59, 071.7 8, 798.3 
| eee le 1,722.9 1, 474.5 248.4 2, 971.9 2, 938. 8 33.1 4, 694.8 4,413.4 231.4 
RE a a 1, 046. 6 933. 3 113.3 2, 123.8 1, 953. 4 170.4 3, 170.4 2, 886. 6 283.7 
I 218.3 192.8 25. 4 420.6 414.7 5.9 638.9 607.5 31.4 
ES EE Se 2, 103. 5 1, 770.4 333. 1 3, 992. 9 3, 368. 2 624.7 6, 096. 4 5, 138. 6 957.8 
Texas (2 districts)...........____- 4, 878.8 4, 273.0 605.8 10, 390.0 9, 064. 0 1, 326.0 15, 268. 8 13, 336. 9 1, 931.9 
SSE aaa a 543.0 463.0 80. 1 1, 044.9 920.0 124.8 1, 587.9 1, 383.0 204.9 
SUS SS aa a 385. 2 337.6 47.6 739.0 639.9 99.1 1, 124.2 977.5 146.7 
ES a ee ae 2, 149.9 1, 754.4 395. 6 4, 130.5 3, 492. 6 637.9 6, 280. 5 5, 247.0 1, 083.5 
Washington (including Alaska)......__.____| 3, 856. 6 2, 105. 5 1, 751.0 5, 827.0 4, 578.9 1, 248. 1 9, 683. 6 6, 684.4 2, 999. 1 
I ce 2, 049. 9 1, 830.0 219.9 3, 976. 5 3, 522. 4 454.1 6, 026. 3 5, 352. 4 674 0 
Se RL a a | 4, 777.0 4, 267.3 509.7 9,019.5 7, 990. 4 1, 029. 2 13, 796. 5 12, 257.7 1, 538.8 
“SS 2a Je -t 293.5 176.0 117.5 444.2 361.4 82.8 737.7 537.4 200. 3 


























1 These data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department and therefore are slightly different 
from the tax figures shown in table 1, which are based on Daily Treasury Statements. The amounts listed in this table represent collections made by collectors 
of internal revenue in the respective internal revenue collection districts in the respective States which have been covered into the U. 8. Treasury. An amount 
received by a particular district does not necessarily gg taxes paid with respect to employment within the State in which that district is located. 

2 “Taxes with respect toemployment.” Effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in sec. 811 of the Social Security Act, payable by 
both employer and employee. 

3 “Tax on employers of eight or more.’’ Effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in sec. 907 of the Social Security Act, payable by 
employers only. The sums here recorded represent taxes paid after deduction of credits for amounts paid into State unemployment funds in States having 
unemployment compensation laws certified for the taxable year by the Social Security Board. During part of the period to which these figures apply, employers 
were not able to claim these credits in some States whose unemployment compensation laws had not yet been certified by the Social Security Board. 


Source: Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, U. 8S. Treasury Department. 























Table 7.—Federal grants to States for public assistance: Advances certified! to the Secretary of the Treasury by 
the Social Security Board for the fiscal year 1937-38 and for the quarters ending Mar. 31 and June 30, 1938 


{In thousands of dollars, as of Apr. 30, 1938] 





administration of public assistance as of Apr. 30, 1938 


Advances of Federal funds certified to the Secretary of the Treasury by the Social Security Board for direct assistance and 


























State Total for the fiscal year 1937-38 For quarter ended Mar. 31, 1938 For quarter ending June 30, 1938 
Aid to de- Aid to de- Aid to de- 
Old-age | Aid to the Old-age | Aid to the Old-age | Aid to the 
Total pendent pendent pendent 
assistance blind children | 2Ssistance blind children assistance blind children 
Total_...................] $187, 792.1 | $160, 788.8 $4, 696.3 | $22,307.0 | $44, 767.9 $1, 040.8 $5, 769. 1 $30, 881.3 $680. 6 $4, 249.0 
Ri icinttcncantwtingiineadal 1, 094.0 806. 7 16.1 271.2 245.7 6.4 97.5 224.4 0 5 
ES nny ees meee 126.3 126.3 (*) (4) 39.8 () (@) 26.1 @) (’) 
Arizona. .--- ibecadbadeneade 826. 8 577.1 33.8 215.9 210.8 11.1 67.1 37.1 9.0 52.4 
ie isaac ticecatlile J 1, 183.0 956. 5 39.1 187.4 239. 4 11.4 38.0 170.5 7.3 27.7 
I nite kiniod Gunes 17, 682. 1 15, 511.7 879.0 1, 201.4 4, 895.0 261.1 384.4 3, 573.6 189.3 228. 4 
Colorado... .-- 5, 668. 1 5, 172.1 82.7 413.3 1, 428.3 22.1 112.3 1, 002.9 16.4 78.2 
Se 2, 073. 2 2, 073. 2 0 () 566.0 0 Q) 385. 2 0 (’) 
tei ct tinea owbiaaiods 236. 2 179.3 (®) 56.9 49.1 (?) 14.5 38.0 @) 8.6 
District of Columbia... ___- 559.0 381.1 17.8 160.0 133.0 6.4 40.6 65.7 4.8 30.2 
aT 2, 005. 1 1, 944.6 60. 5 (*) 664.9 31.2 (*) 447.2 22.7 (@) 
a 1, 403. 5 1, 127.9 42.6 233.0 423.1 4.1 48.0 131.4 5.5 36.2 
Hawaii 241.0 117.4 7.4 116.2 30. 2 2.5 37.9 25.7 1.7 36.6 
are 1, 295. 2 1,018.5 35.9 240.8 247.2 9.4 61.7 160. 4 6.5 39.4 
Illinois 11, 622.3 11, 422.3 (*) (?) 3, 216.7 @) @) 2, 139.6 () (?) 
Indiana. ......-. 5, 186.7 3, 667.5 226.7 1, 292. 5 1,031.1 72.0 367.7 729.3 32.6 260.9 
lowa.. - 4, 551.4 4,477.1 74.3 () 1, 102.6 38.1 (2) 906. 3 15.2 () 
Kansas. ._.--- 1, 574.0 1, 229. 6 54.6 .8 193. 2 10.8 41.6 363.3 13.3 65.2 
Kentucky... 1, 982.3 1, 982.3 (@) (*) 308.3 (2) (?) -9 () (?) 
Louisiana - . 2, 126.5 1, 434.0 10.5 681.9 260.3 0 152.9 272.5 7.1 143.4 
Maine. -. 660. 2 355. 4 136.6 168. 2 101.1 38.9 48.5 179.3 26.9 34.3 
Maryland... 2, 385. 4 1, 545.6 68.8 771.1 451.1 20.1 236.5 280.3 12.0 154.6 
Massachusetts 10, 753. 4 9, 896. 6 115.6 741.2 2, 701.8 34.4 212.4 1, 890. 1 20.0 24.2 
Michigan. - . 7, 587.2 5, 040.7 58.0 1, 538. 4 1, 933. 5 17.8 488.8 1, 295. 1 8.2 213.6 
Minnesota _ - 7, 767.0 7, 177.5 65.9 523. 6 1,994.7 9.4 177.0 1, 263.7 1.7 107.8 
Mississippi - - é 387.4 387.4 (?) (?) 112.4 (?) (@) 75.6 () (2) 
Missouri. . .- 5, 462.3 5, 275.1 (?) 187.2 1, 841.3 (’) 96.0 1, 228. 6 (@) 79.2 
Montana... 1, 431.2 1, 301.0 9 121.2 350. 6 6.3 51.0 263. 1 2.6 38.3 
Nebraska. ._._. 2, 379.3 , 888.0 49.3 442.1 625. 6 19.5 106. 1 418.1 11.3 2.6 
Nevada. ._... Bid 207.2 207.2 (*) (@) 83. 5 () (*) 16.6 (@) (?) 
New Hampshire. .._....__.- 560. 1 475.4 34.4 50.3 118.2 10.4 13.8 88.0 5.5 9.1 
New Jersey. .... Sa 3, 446.1 2, 341.7 65.1 1, 039.3 736. 4 19.3 305. 6 513.6 13. 6 231.2 
New Mexico. ..._. 344.4 217.5 14.9 112.0 71.8 5.2 37.6 25.5 1.7 14.0 
SE: 16, 390. 6 12, 842.6 257.3 3, 290.7 3, 677.9 38.7 554.3 2, 395. 5 6.4 798.9 
North Carolina 1, 477.1 1, 043. 1 136. 6 297.4 250.7 23.3 §2.1 272.6 25. 0 74.1 
North Dakota 737.6 632.7 0 104.9 182.9 0 0 125.6 0 0 
- ae 14,161.9 12, 583. 5 369.8 1, 208. 6 3, 348.3 107.8 387.6 2, 388.3 77.2 292. 2 
Oklahoma............- 4, 878.6 4, 250.3 95. 2 533. 2 813.5 28.5 125.1 (@) () (@) 
iain secnclaidsniepaia: kode 1, 909. 5 1,711.4 57.2 140.9 505. 3 16.8 0 391.6 12.9 0 
SESS 15, 130. 1 11, 782.7 73.0 2, 374.3 3, 142.2 (?) 600.7 2, 195. 6 (2) 469.3 
| EEE: 695. 3 581.3 (’) 114.0 169.8 @) 31.7 125.6 (@) 24.1 
South Carolina...__- 855. 9 701.2 36.7 117.9 169. 8 6.2 21.3 312.5 6.3 27.6 
South Dakota 1, 159. 2 1, 152.9 6.3 @) 359. 1 3.2 (@) 274.5 3.2 () 
- ESE RIC 1, 470.9 927.4 44.1 499.3 0 0 47.5 277.5 9.4 112.8 
Texas. &, 552. 5 8, 552. 5 (?) @) 2, 151.9 (?) () 1, 389. 2 () () 
SN 1, 955.3 1, 618.9 35.8 300. 6 500. 8 9.0 81.6 377.2 7.4 63.8 
PIED, cc mnmmecce 425.0 382. 4 14.5 28.1 103. 4 4.3 6.9 85.0 2.3 3.6 
Virginia... (?) (?) (?) (?) (?) () (?) (?) () (?) 
Washington ‘ 5, 597.0 4, 657.3 154.7 785.0 1, 353. 5 40.6 231.6 994.5 31.8 112.7 
West Virginia. 2, 032. 7 1, 587.4 60.4 384.9 444.8 20.9 140.0 251.3 13.1 95. 6 
Wisconsin....____- 5, 142.4 4, 007.8 228. 6 906. 0 1, 095. 6 62.0 232. 2 725.0 42.4 173.2 
_ setae 462.7 359. 2 27.6 75.9 91.8 6.6 19. 2 62.3 4.3 12.5 
| 























' Advances from Federal funds certified as of the given date by the Social Security Board for a specified quarter for direct assistance and administration 


This table should not be compared with the tables showing the amount of obligations 
incurred for payments to recipients, since the latter tables include payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds and exclude administrative 


of the specified type of public assistance under the Social Security Act. 


expe 


nse, 
* No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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Table 8.—Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State employment 
services:' Advances certified * to the Secretary of the Treasury by the Social Security Board for the fiscal year 
1937-38 and for the quarters ending Mar. 31 and June 30, 1938 


[In thousands of dollars, as of Apr. 30, 1938] 





State 





District of Columbia_-.-_-_____- : 
a ns na Sixipnsaiasi 


SR 
New Hampshire- 


0 
New Mexico. __- eee staec 
ae ; 
North Carolina__. ie 
North Dakota -__- 
Oklahoma.__--_____- 
NEES 
Pennsylvania____- ‘ 

Rhode Island -. ______- 


South Carolina___..-__- 
South Dakota___..._- 
Tennessee_____-____ _- 
SE Se 


a 
a 
GE a eee 





Advances of Federal funds certified to the Secretary of the Treasury by the Social Security Board, 





Employment service administra- 



































tion ! 
Total, fiscal Quarter end- Quarter end- 
year 1937-38 | © Mar. 31, | ing June 30, 
1938 1938 
$11, 522.0 $4, 540.8 $173.5 
185. 5 71.2 0 ; 
80.6 33. 1 3.9 
739.9 254. 5 0 
311.3 93. 4 42.1 
91.6 19.5 29.4 
350.5 193. 0 9.2 
30.7 30.7 0 
72.0 15.6 0 
161.7 34.3 0 
217.8 86. 4 0 
753.5 153.9 0 
144.6 144.6 0 
389. 4 135. 3 0 
69.9 35.0 0 
100.8 35.0 | 10.7 
| 
2,713.3 1, 152.2 | 59.0 
305.5 112.1 | 0 
| 
113.1 543 | 0 
> 180.8 M411. 4 | 0 
123.7 13.8 | 0 
| 
37.6 25. 6 12.1 
201. 1 112.7 | 0 
1,175.1 472. 3 | 0 
53.3 24.8 0 
67.0 24.4 7.2 
193.5 89.3 0 
29.6 | 100. 6 0 
337.6 121.8 0 


as of Apr. 30, 1938, for— 
Unemploy- | Unemployment compensation adminis- 
ment com- tration 
pensation |__ ue 
and employ- 
ment services, . Quarter end- | Quarter end- 
fiscal year Lhe ie ed Mar. 31, | ing June 30, 
1937-38 y sa 1938 1938 
$33, 625. 9 $22, 103.9 $9, 172.9 $3, 287, 1 
566. 0 380. 5 170. 1 62.2 
28.0 28.0 5.3 2.4 
241.0 160. 4 62.9 35.6 
141.3 141.3 45.6 18.3 
2, 776.8 2, 036. 9 912.6 303. 3 
77.9 77.9 25.0 14.5 
966.9 655. 6 288. 1 153. 6 
116. 9 116.9 ‘31.8 16.5 
324.1 232. 5 110.5 27.1 
161.4 161.4 49.8 22.2 
191. 1 191.1 58. 33.8 
83.7 83.7 16.1 11.5 
105.7 105. 7 37.0 12.3 
276.7 276.7 68. 2 66.8 
1, 184. 4 834.0 353. 1 207.2 
192.8 162.1 60.5 43.8 
108. 5 108. 5 34. 1 5.3 
174.4 174.4 58.0 20.9 
oj 334.7 122. 2 55.9 
415.4 253. 7 111.6 50.0 
642. 4 424.7 193. 6 104.7 
| 2,013.9 1, 260. 4 699. 4 0 
632. 2 487.6 131.7 97.9 
911.7 522. 2 229. 3 84.7 
221.4 151. 5 52.3 35.4 
196. 2 196. 2 53. 2 35. 5 
93.4 93.4 32.1 8.4 
72.1 | 72.1 13.5 6.8 
98.0 | 98.0 16, 2 8.1 
| 333. 6 232. 8 74.1 31.3 
415.3 415.3 144.9 81.2 
40.9 40.9 12.3 4.5 
5, 559.9 2, 846. 6 1,110.7 292.9 
899. 5 594.0 251.8 126.8 
89.8 89.8 22.0 4.9 
354. 3 354. 3 179.4 59.3 
169. 9 169. 9 56. 1 25. 5 
493.0 379.8 217.3 0 
5, 765. 5 3, 584. 7 1, 560. 6 462.7 
582. 458.9 216.6 112. 7 
247.4 | 209 8 77.2 32. 4 
47.8 | 47.8 15.1 4.3 
465.5 | 264. 3 142.3 76. 8 
1,799.9 | 624.7 248.9 74.7 
205. 2 | 151.9 68. 2 22. 6 
198. 2 | 131.3 61.4 27.2 | 
598. 2 | 404.7 159. 4 77.5 | 
115.2 | 115.2 33.5 | 14.9 | 
676.0 | 455. 4 | 241.8 | 117.6 | 
972.1 634. 6 212.7 | 83.5 
76. 4 | 24.2 8.9 


75. 4 | 





1 Grants by the Social Security Board for State employment service administration to meet the requirements of the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram: does not include Federal grants by the U. S. Employment Service under the Wagner-Peyser Act nor State or local appropriations to the employment 


service. 


* Advances from Federal funds certified by the Social Security Board as of the given date for the given period of operation, which is not necessarily the 


period in which certification was made. 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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SIGNIFICANT PROVISIONS OF STATE UNEMPLOYMENT 


COMPENSATION LAWS, MAY 1, 1938 





State and type of fund 


ALABAMA: Pooled, mer- 
it rating. 

ALASKA: Pooled, merit 
rating. 

ARIZONA: Pooled, merit 
rating. 


ARKANSAS: Pooled, mer- 


it rating. 
CALIFORNIA: Pooled, 
merit rating. Ex- 


empted guaranteed 
employment and un- 


employment benefit 
plans. 
CoLoRrapDo: Pooled, mer- 
it rating. 
CONNECTICUT: Pooled, 
merit rating. 
DELAWARE: Pooled, 


merit rating. 
District OF COLUMBIA: 
Pooled, merit rating. 


FLORIDA: Pooled, merit 
rating. 

GEORGIA: Pooled 

Hawat: Pooled, merit 
rating 

IDAHO: 
rating. 

ILurnots: Pooled, merit 
rating. 

INDIANA: 54 employer 
reserve, % pooled. 
Guaranteed employ- 
ment accounts. 

Iowa: Pooled, 
rating. 

KANSAS: Pooled, merit 
rating 


Pooled, merit 


KENTUCKY: Employer 
reserve; employee 
contributions and 


earnings from invest- 
ment pooled. 


LOUISIANA: 
merit rating. 


Pooled, 





merit 





| 


Size of firm 





Employer of 8 or more 
in 20 weeks. 
do 


Employer of 3 or more 
in 20 weeks. 

Employer of 1 or more 
in 20 weeks. 

Employer of 4 or more 
in 20 weeks. 


Employer of 8 or more 
in 20 weeks; also all 
employers liable to 
Federal tax. 

Employer of 5 or more 
in 20 weeks. 


Employer of 1 or more 
in 20 weeks. 
Employer of 1 or more 


Employer of 8 or more 
in 20 weeks. 
do 
Employer of 1 or more 
in 20 weeks. 
do 


Employer of 8 or more 
in 20 weeks. 
do 


Employer of 8 or more 
in 15 weeks. 





Employer of 8 or more 


in 20 weeks. 


Employer of 4 or more 


in 3 quarters, to each 
of 4 of whom $50 


payable in each 
such quarter, or of 
8 or more in 2 
weeks. 

Employer of 8 or more 
in 20 weeks. 


18 percent of wages credited to account. 
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Contributions for 1938 
(percentage of wages) 


Employer, 2.7 percent; 
employee, 1 percent. 
Employer, 2.7 percent. 
do 
..do. 

Employer, 2.7 percent; 
employee, | percent, 
not to exceed 50 per- 
cent of general em- 
ployer rate. 


Employer, 2.7 percent 


..do. 


a0 


Employer, 3 percent 


Employer, 2.7 percent 
ploy 


do 


do 
do 
do 


do 


do 


do 


Employer, 2.7 percent; 
employee, 1 per- 
cent, not to exceed 
50 percent of em- 
ployer’s contribu- 
tion. 


Employer, 2.7 percent; 
employee, 0.5 per- 
cent. 








| 





| 
| 
| 




















Benefits 
Dura- 
tion 
; Maxi- Fan 
Month first | Waiting Percentage of mum Minimum per ih 
payable period weekly wages per week benefit 
week y t 
able in 
52 
weeks) 
January 1938.) 3 weeks | 50 percent______- O58 5 TORR. n cniccsnctuas 20 
January 1939_| 2 weeks ce Sy Geen Fe othe 15 | $5 or % of wages__ 16 
January 2008.1...06...-1.....46. . cssset ye GR: dietinnsnccans 14 
January 1939_|...do_-.__}_.._- do. bins Se... Ms ccsceeae 16 
January 1938_| 4 weeks |__._. ee 16 i G5. Sih det 2 
January 1939_| 2 weeks aM, dctiecindingeat 15 | $5 or % of wages__ 16 
January 1938_|_..do____| 4 percent of wages 15 | $7.50 or 6 percent 13 
in previous quar- of wages in pre- 
ter of highest vious quarter of 
earnings. highest earnings. 
January 1939_|_..do_ 50 percent.......-- 1 it Gian wuonigeibtanstten 13 
January 1938_| 3 weeks | 40 percent, plusal- 15 | Nome....... 26. 6 
lowance for de- 
pendents to max- 
imum of 65 per- 
cent. 
January 1939. do. 50 percent 15 | $5 or 3% of wages_- 16 
Gia. 2 weeks do GS Ris wi tee 16 
— 7a 3 weeks ..do. eae ee ea 15 
September do ila. stat 15 | $5 or 3% of wages__ 20 
1938. 
July 1939__- ..do = wee ee: 066... Re 16 
April 1938_.__| 2 weeks_| 4 percent of wages 96°} @....icc teases 15 
in previous 
quarter of high- 
est earnings. 
July 1938__.._|...do-...- 50 percent........- 15 | $5 or weekly wage 15 
January 1939 . Oeste | 4 percent of wages 15 | $5 or 6 percent of (!) 
in a previous wages in pre- 
quarter of high- vious quarter of 
est earnings. highest earnings. 
do... | 3 weeks_| 50 percent.......-- 6 | O...cee 15 
} 
| | 
| 
January 1038 | 4 weeks is. do. 1) | $5 or & of wages--- 25 


| 
| 


| 











CE 
ice 


> 


chert cont gee S 


pry Sanhe Pulp eremre 


| 





Pe eure 























Benefits 
Dura- 
tion 
Contributions for 1938 4 
ee _— (percentage of wages) | nronth first | Waiting | Percentage of ao Minimum per | times 
payable period weekly wages per week —a 
week nefit 
able: in 
52 
weeks) 
MAINE: Pooled. .......| Employer of 8 or more | Employer, 2.7 percent.| January 1938.| 2 weeks.| 50 percent.._...... $15 | $5 or % of wages... 16 
in 20 weeks; also all 
employers liable to 
Federal tax. 
MARYLAND: Pooled.__.| Employer of 4 or more |____- Ee ee Ie nee ee meee ee | ar ne 16 
in 20 weeks. 
MASSACHUSETTS: | Employer of8 or more | Employer, 2.7 percent; |____- ikiatenne 3 weeks.| 46 of wages in pre- i eee, (2) 
Pooled. in 20 weeks; 1939 and employee, 1 percent. vious quarter of 
after, employer of 4 highest earn- 
or more in 20 weeks; ings. 
also all employers 
liable to Federal 
tax. 
MICHIGAN: Pooled, | Employer of8 or more | Employer, 3 percent..| July 1938____- Mtieuk 4 percent of wages 16 | $7 or 6 percent of 16 
merit rating. in 20 weeks; also all in previous wages in pre- 
employers liable to quarter of high- vious quarter of 
Federal tax. est earnings. highest earnings. 
MINNESOTA: Pooled, | Employer of 1 or more | Employer, 2.7 percent.| January 1938_| 2 weeks_| 50 percent.._..__-- 15 | $6 or % of wages__. 16 
merit rating. Guar- in 20 weeks. 
anteed employment 
accounts. 
Mississippi: Pooled ____. Employer of 8 or more |_---- ROE Teac oe April 1938_...}_..do..... 1/26 of wages in a ere 14 
in 20 weeks. previous quarter 
of highest earn- 
ings. 
Missouri: Pooled, |----- Ee SR ee ee January 1939_| 3 weeks.| 4 percent of wages 15 | $5 or 6 percent of 12 
merit rating. in previous wages in pre- 
quarter of high- vious quarter of 
est earnings. highest earn- 
ings. 
MONTANA: Pooled, | Employer of 1 or more |___-- __ EO eee July 1939_.._.|...do_. 50 percent... .._._. 15 | $7 or % of wages... 16 
merit rating. in 20 weeks. 
NEBRASKA: Employer | Employer of 8 or more |___.- eae a January 1939_| 2 weeks_|_._.. do. 15 | $5 or % of wages... 16 
reserve; earnings from in 20 weeks. 
investment pooled. 
NeEvapDA: Pooled, merit | Employer of 1 or more |____- RR eee Rea ae eee See do... iia 15 | $7 or % of wages... 18 
rating. in 20 weeks. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: | Employer of4or more |____- ee ae January 1938_| 3 weeks.| 1/26 of wages in 15 | $5 or % of wages... 16 
Pooled, merit rating. in 20 weeks; also all previous quarter 
employers liable to of highest earn- 
Federal tax. ings. 
NEw JeRsEY: Pooled, | Employer of 8 or more | Employer, 2.7 percent; | January 1939_| 2 weeks_| 50 percent______. 15 picchenadtesa 16 
merit rating. in 20 weeks. employee, 1 percent. 
NEw Mexico: Pooled, | Employer of 4 or more | Employer, 2.7 percent.| December |__-do____- ..do..- 15 = ea a 16 
merit rating. in 20 weeks. 1938. 
New York: Pooled. ..| Employer of 4or more | Employer, 3 percent; | January 1938_| 3 weeks do 15 | $7. 16 
for 15 days. but for employers 
subject to title IX 
tax, amount to equal 
2.7 percent. 
NoRTH CAROLINA: | Employer of8 or more | Employer, 2.7 percent.|____. idea 2 weeks _|_._-. do. 15 | $5 or % of wages_-- 16 
Pooled. in 20 weeks. 
NORTH DAKOTA: }----- a ee Se a ee eee ae January 1939_|_..do__...|..... ideas | a 16 
Pooled, merit rating. 
On10: Pooled, merit | Employer of3 or more |_..-- histiakcetinmnmeniad ee 3 weeks.|..... rere OD P Bei sec cdiccntes 416 
rating. at any one time. 


2 Over 28.8, depending upon prior earnings. 


3 Within 12 months. 

















Social Security 





























Benefits 
Dura- 
tion 
Contributions for 1938 = 
— mene in (percentage of wages) | xronth first | Waiting| Percentage of ——4 ee per | times 
payable period weekly wages = week beneat 
a Tein 
52 
weeks) 
OKLAHOMA: Pooled, | Employer of 8 or more | Employer, 2-7 percent.| December | 2 weeks_| 50 percent_......_- $15 | $8 or % of wages... 16 
merit rating. in 20 weeks. 1938. 
OREGON: 0.5 percent | Employer of 4 or more |____- Ne es a ae January 1938_|_..do_....}_.__- Bts.nccatuee 15 | $7 or & of wages__- 16 
pooled, remainder in any one day with 
employer reserve. pay roll of $500 in 
any calendar quar- 
ter. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Pooled.| Employer of 1 or more |_____ | Ea ee Po iiciiinctiten 3 weeks.|__.__ REE ees Ce: ee 13 
in 20 weeks. 
Rove ISLanp: Pooled_| Employer of 4 or more | Employer, 2.7 percent; |_... ree 2 weeks _|_.__. Dic isinincindes 15 | $7.50 or & of wages. 20 
in 20 weeks; also all employee, 1.5 per- 
employers liable to cent. 
Federal tax. 
SouTH CAROLINA: | Employer of8 or more | Employer, 2.7 percent.| July 1938... oe pee Di. 0 iseaiteitid 15 | $5 or % of wages... 22.6 
Pooled, merit rating. in 20 weeks. 
SouTH Dakota; 5% em- a eee ee ee iidinmnenbddid January 1939_| 3 weeks_|____- WA. ccdiniitniant i eee iercctnann 14 
ployer reserve, % 
pooled. 
TENNESSEE: Pooled, |_.--. a ea A Tee iin ittcstnaidastileciia January 1938_|...do.-__|_...- Di cccnmmianed Wiicwd Se ean ets 16 
merit rating. 
Texas: Pooled, merit nD sigilihianemaaie 7: eee Diiicisisn 2 weeks _|____. Dis. india | ketene nee 16 
rating. 
UtaH: Pooled, merit | Employer of 4 or more |_____ Gi sical i cciccsine a EA a 15 | $7 or % of wages__-. 16 
rating. in 20 weeks. 
VERMONT: Pooled, mer- | Employer of 8 or more ee Dic acsnd 3 weeks_}__._. Gs iotedisecés 15 | $5 or % of wages__- 14 
it rating, employer re- in 20 weeks. 
serve aS employer 
elects. 
VirGInia: Pooled - . pin waieniibieseteaes Cian Se ee 2 weeks _|_.._- OE ccna DT Wiscswcieccactaees 16 
WASHINGTON: Pooled, Se ae ee Sw | ee pp Ue ee ee 15 | $7 or & of wages-_--. 16 
merit rating. 
West VIRGINIA: . ee Pe do. January 1938_|...do-.-._|_..-. Ch cc tte 15 | $5 or % of wages-__- 12 
Pooled, merit rating. 
Wisconsin: Employer | Employer of 8 or more .do July 1936... _- 3 weeks _|_..-- ie cavcatecin ee tas 20 
reserve; earnings in 18 weeks; 1938, 
from investment employer of 7 or 
pooled. Exempt more in 18 weeks; 
plans for government 1939, employer of 6 
units. or more in 18 weeks. 
WYOMING: Pooled, | Employer of 1 or more dela nsinteadusdian January 1939.| 2 weeks.| 60 percent........- 18 | $7 or & of wages... 14 
merit rating. in 20 weeks. 
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STATE STATISTICAL BULLETINS IN THE FIELD OF 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The following statistical bulletins issued by 
State public-welfare agencies are received cur- 
rently by the Division of Public Assistance Re- 
search, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board. Publications issued by informa- 
tional service units are also included if a section 
of the publication is devoted to the presentation 
of statistical material. The information given 
for each bulletin is based upon a review of the 
most recent issue available. Wherever the phrase 
“the three special types of public assistance”’ is 
used, it refers to old-age assistance, aid to depend- 
ent children, and aid to the blind. 


ALABAMA 
Statistics. State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Montgomery. Monthly. Processed, 26 


pages. (Formerly “Public Assistance in Ala- 
bama—Statistics.”’) 

This publication includes data on the three special types 
of public assistance, assistance to the mentally and physi- 
cally handicapped, and temporary aid and service. Also 
presents information on the distribution of surplus com- 
modities, care of children (wards of the State Department), 
child-welfare services, and institutional care (almshouses 
and child-caring institutions). 


ARKANSAS 

Arkansas Public Welfare Review. Department 
of Public Welfare, Little Rock. Monthly. Proc- 
essed, 25 pages. 

A statistical review of general relief, the three special 
types of public assistance, services for crippled children, 
child welfare, and payments from the State hospitaliza- 


tion fund. Special articles. Prepared by the Division 
of Research and Statistics. 


CALIFORNIA 

Compilation of County Reports Relative to Indi- 
gent Aid, Old Age Assistance, Children’s Aid, and 
Blind Aid. Department of Social Welfare, Sacra- 
mento. Monthly. Processed, 2 pages. 

Summary statistical reports on general relief (‘county 
indigent aid’’) and the three special types of public assist- 
ance. Prepared by the Division of Research and Statistics. 

Monthly Report. State Relief Administration, 
San Francisco. Monthly. Processed, 32 pages. 

A statistical review of the relief program of the agency, 
including general relief, relief to transients, and the care 
of resident and transient men in camps, with a summary 


which also includes the three special types of public 
assistance and general relief from “‘county indigent aid’’ 
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funds. Data are also presented on the CCC, the distri- 
bution of surplus commodities, the self-help program, and 
certain specified services of the agency. 

Public Assistance in California. State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, Sacramento. Monthly, 
Processed, 32 pages. 

This bulletin presents summaries of data on general 
relief (‘county indigent aid’’) and each of the three special 
types of public assistance, as well as a general summary 
which also includes data on general relief and the care of 
transient and homeless men in camps of the State Relief 
Administration. A section on relief in selected rural and 
town areas is also presented. Prepared by the Division 
of Research and Statistics. 

CoLoRADO 


Colorado State Department of Public Welfare. 
State Department of Public Welfare, Denver. 
Quarterly. Printed, 48 pages. 

This is a magazine of news and interpretation which 
also includes special statistical articles and data on gen- 
eral relief, the three special types of public assistance, 
child-welfare services, the Federal Works Program, the 
CCC, and the distribution of surplus commodities. 
CONNECTICUT 

Old Age Assistance Statistics for Month of ———. 
Office of Commissioner of Welfare, Bureau of Old 
Age Assistance, Hartford. Processed, 1 page. 


A summary statistical report on old-age assistance. 


Public Welfare Statistics. Office of the Com- 
missioner of Welfare, Emergency Relief Divi- 
sion, Hartford. Quarterly. Processed, 18 pages. 
(Formerly ‘Monthly Report of Public Welfare 
Statistics.’’) 


Presents detailed information on general relief and the 
distribution of surplus commodities; brief statements on 
old-age assistance, CCC, WPA, and the NYA; and a 
general summary which also includes aid to the blind, 
“‘widow’s aid,”’ care in State institutions (for the insane, 
feeble-minded, tubercular), and care of county and State 
wards in institutions, boarding, and free and wage homes. 


District or COLUMBIA 

Monthly Report on Public Relief Statistics. 
Board of Public Welfare, Public Assistance Divi- 
sion, Washington. Processed, 18 pages. (For- 
merly “Monthly Bulletin on Public Relief Sta- 
tistics.’’) 

Includes data on general relief, the three special types 
of public assistance, and relief and services to nonresidents. 


Also presents information on certain institutions. Special 
articles. Prepared by the statistician. 
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FLORIDA 

Summary of Activities and Administrative Cost. 
State Welfare Board, Jacksonville. Monthly. 
Processed, 9 pages. 

Statistical tables on old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 


and specified services to individuals and other agencies. 
Prepared by the Department of Research and Statistics. 


Old Age Assistance. State Welfare Board, 
Jacksonville. Monthly. Processed, 6 pages. 

A summary statistical report on old-age assistance. 
JEORGIA 

Public Assistance Statistics. State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Atlanta. Monthly. 
Processed, 31 pages. 

A statistical review of general relief and the three special 
types of public assistance. Prepared by the Statistical 
Division. 

IDAHO 

Public Assistance Statistics. Department of 
Public Assistance, Boise. Monthly. Processed, 
19 pages. (A continuation of ‘Relief Statistics,” 
formerly published by the Idaho Cooperative 
Relief Agency.) 

Includes data on general relief, old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, aid to the blind, and assistance to 
transients. Special articles. Prepared by the Division 
of Research and Statistics. 

ILLINOIS 

Monthly Bulletin on Relief Statistics. Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission, Chicago. Proc- 
essed, 12 pages. 

This bulletin presents a statistical review of general 
relief and brief statements on the distribution of surplus 
commodities, the Federal Works Program, old-age assist- 
ance, and the CCC. Special articles. Prepared by the 
Division of Statistics and Allocations, 

INDIANA 

Statistical Summary of Public Assistance Under 
Welfare Act of 1936. Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Indianapolis. Monthly. Processed, 50 
pages. 

This publication includes series of statistical tables on 
each of the three special types of public assistance. Pre- 
pared by the statistician, Division of General Administra- 
tion. 

Statistical Survey of Public Assistance. Gover- 
nor’s Commission on Unemployment Relief and 
State Department of Public Welfare, Division of 
General Administration, Indianapolis. Monthly. 
Processed, 36 pages. (Former titles: ‘Public 
Assistance Statistics,” “Indiana Relief Statistics,” 
and “Review of Indiana Relief Statistics.’’) 
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A summary of data on general relief, the three special 
types of public assistanee, and the WPA. Information 
on the distribution of surplus commodities, and data on 
general business activity, employment, and prices are also 
included. Special articles. Prepared by the Joint Statis- 
tical Section. 


Iowa 


Iowa Relief Statistics. Iowa Emergency Relief 
Administration, Des Moines. Monthly. Proc- 
essed, 32 pages. 

A statistical analysis of general relief; also includes a 
statement on the distribution of surplus commodities. 
Prepared by the Department of Finance and Statistics. 

Monthly Statistical Report. State Board of 
Social Welfare, Subdivision of Aid to the Blind, 
Des Moines. Processed, 4 pages. 

A summary statistical report on aid to the blind. 

Monthly Statistical Report of the Division of Old 
Age Assistance. Old Age Assistance Commission, 
Des Moines. Processed, 4 pages. (Formerly 
“Summary of Monthly Statistical Report to the 
Social Security Board.’’) 

A summary statistical report on old-age assistance. 


KANSAS 


Kansas Social Welfare Journal. State Board of 
Social Welfare, Topeka. Monthly. Processed, 
20 pages. (Formerly ‘Kansas Social Welfare 
News.” 

A magazine of news and information prepared by the 
editorial and publications office of the Division of Public 
Relations, with statistical data on general relief, the three 
special types of public assistance, and the distribution of 


surplus commodities. Statistical material prepared by 
the Division of Research and Statistics. 


MARYLAND 

Monthly Statistical Report. Board of State Aid 
and Charities, Baltimore. Processed, 7 pages. 

A series of statistical tables on general relief, the three 


special types of public assistance, and the distribution of 
surplus commodities. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Aid and Relief Statistics. Department of Public 
Welfare, Boston. Quarterly. Processed, 27 
pages. 

A statistical review of general relief, old-age assistance, 
and aid to dependent children; also includes reports on 


special surveys and studies. Prepared by the Division of 
Research and Statistics. 


MICHIGAN 


Monthly Bulletin on Publie Relief Statistics. 
Emergency Relief Administration, Lansing. Proc- 
essed, 35 pages. 
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A statistical review of general relief, the three special 
types of public assistance, and “congregate shelter cases’’ 
(transient or homeless and unattached males in shelters). 
Presents data on the Federal Works Program, the distribu- 
tion of surplus commodities, and certain economic factors 
bearing on the relief problem. Special articles. Prepared 
by the Division of Research and Statistics. 

Old Age Assistance Statistics. State Welfare 


Department, Lansing. Monthly. Processed, 11 
A statistical review of old-age assistance. Special 

articles. Prepared by the Division of Research and 

Statistics. 

MINNESOTA 

Minnesota Public Assistance. State Board of 
Control, Public Assistance Unit, St. Paul. Month- 
ly. Processed, 43 pages. 

This bulletin is composed of two sections: ‘‘Statistics”’ 
and “Notes and Comments.” The statistical section pre- 
sents a detailed review of the three special types of public 
assistance based on monthly statistical reports compiled 
by the Research and Statistical Service, and data on child- 
welfare services compiled from records of the State Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 


Monthly Report. State Relief Agency, St. 
Paul. Processed, 40 pages. 


A statistical review of general relief, the three special 
types of public assistance, relief to transients, the Federal 
Works Program, and the distribution of surplus commodi- 
ties. Also includes data on the “Public Safety Program” 
and “Employment Service Activities.” Prepared by the 
Department of Research, Statistics, and Reports, Office 
of the Administrator. 

Preliminary Tabulation of County Summary 
Reports. State Relief Agency, St. Paul. 
Monthly. Processed, 31 pages. 

A series of statistical tables on general relief. Prepared 
by the Department of Research, Statistics, and Reports, 
Office of the Administrator. 

MonTANA 

Trend of Old Age Assistance and Its Relation to 
Population 65 Years of Age and Over in Montana. 
State Department of Public Welfare, Helena. 
First issue, February 1938. Processed, 16 pages. 

This bulletin presents information on old-age assistance, 
with certain regional comparisons. Prepared by the Di- 
vision of Statistics and Research. 

Missouri 

Index of Public Assistance in Missouri. State 
Social Security Commission, Jefferson City. 
Monthly. Printed, 32 pages. 


A statistical review of general relief, old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, the distribution of surplus 
commodities, child-welfare services, and the care of chil- 
dren (State wards) in institutions and foster homes. 
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Prepared by the Division of Research 





Special articles. 
and Statistics. 
New HampsHIRE 

Statistical Information on Direct Relief. Depart- 
ment of Welfare and Relief, Division of Relief, 
Concord. Monthly. Processed, 17 pages. 

This bulletin presents data on general relief, “‘special 
direct relief’’ cases (board and care of adults and children), 
and aid to veterans. 

New JERSEY 

Statistical Report of Old Age Assistance. De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies, Division of 
Old Age Assistance, Trenton. Monthly. Proc- 
essed, 1 page. 

A summary statistical report on old-age assistance. 

Monthly Relief Report. Financial Assistance 
Commission, Trenton. Processed, 55 pages. 


A series of statistical tables on general relief. Also in- 
cludes data on the distribution of surplus commodities, 
Prepared by the Statistical Section. 


Statistical Bulletin Service. 
ance Commission, Trenton. 
essed, 3 pages. 


A summary of general relief with related data on the 
WPA, prepared by the Statistical Section. 


Financial Assist- 
Monthly. Proe- 


New Mexico 

Relief Statistics. Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Santa Fe. Monthly. Processed, 29 pages. 

A statistical review of general relief, the three special 
types of public assistance, the distribution of surplus com- 
modities, child-welfare and crippled-children’s services, 
and the CCC; also includes data on the Socorro Infirmary. 
Prepared by the Assistant State Director. 

New York 

Old Age Assistance in New York State, Aid to 
Dependent Children in New York State, Assistance 
to the Blind in New York State, Home Relief in New 
York State. State Department of Social Welfare, 
Albany. Monthly. Processed, 4—5 pages. 

These are series of statistical tables on general relief and 
the three special types of public assistance. Prepared by 
the Bureau of Research and Statistics. 

Social Statistics. State Department of Social 
Welfare, Albany. Quarterly. Processed, 59 
pages. (A number of the tables continue the 
series formerly appearing in the ‘Monthly Bulle- 
tin on Public Relief Statistics,” published by the 
Temporary Emergency Relief Administration.) 

A statistical summary of general relief, the three special 
types of public assistance, the Federal Works Program, 
the distribution of surplus commodities, and the CCC; 
also includes a statement on business conditions and notes 
on other social services, including the care of children in 
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foster homes and certain types of institutions, public and 
private. Special articles. Prepared by the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics. 


NortH CAROLINA 

Public Assistance Statistics. State Board of 
Charities and Public Welfare, Division of Public 
Assistance, Raleigh. Quarterly. Processed, 10 
pages. (Formerly issued monthly.) 

A statistical report on general relief, old-age assistance, 
and aid to dependent children, with supplementary data 


on other assistance (hospitalization, burials, licensed 
boarding-home care). Prepared by the statistician. 


NortH DaxkorTa 

Public Assistance.—Public Welfare Board, Bis- 
marck. Monthly. Processed, 29 pages. (For- 
merly ‘Monthly Bulletin on Public Relief Sta- 
tistics.’’) 

A statistical review of general relief, the three special 
types of public assistance, the Federal Works Program, 
emergency subsistence payments to farmers, and the 
distribution of surplus commodities; also includes informa- 
tion on child welfare and data on various services and 


special relief activities not classified above. Prepared by 
the Statistical Division. 


OxIO0 


Preliminary Report on Number of Cases and 
Amount of Obligations Incurred from Public Funds 
for Unemployment Relief in * * * Selected 
Areas. Department of Public Welfare, Division 
of Public Assistance, Columbus. Monthly. Proc- 
essed, 1 page. 

Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Statistics. 


Public Assistance Statistics. Department of 
Public Welfare, Division of Public Assistance, 
Columbus. Monthly. Processed, 8 pages. 
(Formerly ‘Public Assistance—Monthly* Bulle- 
tin.’’) : 

A summary of data on general relief, the three special 
types of public assistance, and the WPA. 

OKLAHOMA 


Public Welfare Review. Department of Public 
Welfare, Oklahoma City. Monthly. % Processed, 
21 pages. 


A statistical summary of the three special types of 
public assistance, with sections presenting information on 
the child-welfare program and services to crippled children. 
Prepared by the Division of Research and Statistics. 


OREGON 


Public Assistance in the State of Oregon. State 
Relief Committee, Portland. Monthly. Proc- 
essed, 27 pages. 
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A statistical report on general relief and the three specia" 
types of public assistance. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Statistical Report on General Assistance. De- 
partment of Public Assistance, Harrisburg. 
Weekly. Processed, 9 pages. (Formerly “Sta- 
tistical Report,” State Emergency Relief Board.) 

A series of statistical tables on general relief with a 
summary statement. Prepared by the Division of 
Research and Statistics. 

Summary of Public Assistance Statistics. State 
Department of Public Assistance, Harrisburg. 
Monthly. Processed, 10 pages. (Formerly “‘Sta- 
tistical Report on Federally Aided Types of 
Assistance.”’) 

A summary report of data on general relief, the three 
special types of public assistance, and the Federal Works 


Program. Prepared by the Division of Research and 
Statistics. 


Soutn CAROLINA 

South Carolina Public Welfare Statistics. De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Columbia. Monthly. 
Processed, 24 pages. 

A statistical review of general relief and the three 
special types of public assistance. Also includes data on 
other services, including certification for surplus com- 
modity distribution and enrollment in the CCC. Pre- 
pared by the Division of Research and Statistics. 


Soutn DaxoTa 


Public Assistance Statistics. Department of 
Social Security, Pierre. Monthly. Processed, 
20 pages. 

A summary of data on general relief, the three special 
types of public assistance, child-welfare services, and the 
distribution of surplus commodities. Also includes a 


statement on the CCC. Prepared by the Research and 
Statistical Service. 


TExas 


Old Age Assistance. Old Age Assistance Com- 
mission, Austin. Monthly. Processed, 25 pages. 

A statistical report on old-age assistance, with special 
emphasis on administrative statistics. Prepared by the 
Division of Research and Statistics. 


UTan 


Public Assistance in Utah. State Department 
of Public Welfare, Salt Lake City. Monthly. 
Processed, 17 pages. (Formerly ‘Public Assist- 
ance Statistics.”’) 

A statistical review of general relief and the three 
special types of public assistance; also presents data on 
relief to transients and care of children in foster homes and 


institutions. Prepared by the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics. 
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VIRGINIA 

Progress Report. State Department of Public 
Welfare, Public Assistance Division, Richmond. 

Quarterly. Processed, 23 pages. 

This bulletin presents data on general relief and services; 
the cases are “classified according to the cause of depend- 
ency or the reason for case work care.’’ Special articles. 
Prepared by supervisor, Division of Records and Accounts. 
WASHINGTON 

Statistical Report of Operations. Department 
of Social Security, Public Assistance Divisions, 
Olympia. Monthly. Processed, 17 pages. (For- 
merly ‘Report of Operations.’’) 

A statistical review of general relief, the three special 
types of public assistance, the distribution of surplus com- 
modities, care in county institutions, and special services 
(child welfare, crippled children, and programs for the 
blind). Prepared by the research and statistics office. 
West VIRGINIA 

Public Assistance Statistics. Department of 
Public Assistance, Charleston. Monthly. Proc- 
essed, 30 pages. 

A statistical review of general relief and the three special 
types of public assistance, with related data on the WPA 
and the CCC; also includes information on the distri- 
bution of surplus commodities, child-welfare services, 
services to crippled children, the adult physical rehabilita- 


tion program, and services of the Division of Information. 
Prepared by the Division of Research and Statistics. 


WISCONSIN 

Social Security Aids in Wisconsin. State Pen- 
sion Department, Madison. Monthly. Proc- 
essed, 7 pages. 

A summary of statistics on the three special types of 
public assistance. Prepared by the Division of Research 
and Statistics. 

Wisconsin Public Welfare Review. Public Wel- 
fare Department, Madison. Quarterly. Proc- 
essed, 86 pages. (Formerly issued monthly.) 

A statistical review of general relief, with related 
data on the three special types of public assistance, the 
Federal Works Program, the CCC, emergency subsist- 
ence payments to farmers, and distribution of surplus 
commodities; also includes special articles and a section 
which presents data on employment and pay rolls and other 
economic factors. Prepared under the direction of the 
acting chief statistician. 

WyYomIne 

Public Assistance in Wyoming. State Board of 
Public Welfare, Cheyenne. Quarterly. Proc- 
essed, 24 pages. 

This bulletin presents data on general relief and the 
three special types of public assistance. Prepared by the 
statistician. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


GENERAL 


Brtuic, THomas Cuirrorp, and Lyncu, JAMES 

PHILLIP 

“Common-Law Marriage in Minnesota: A 
Problem in Social Security.” Minnesota Law 
Review, Vol. 22, No. 2 (January 1938), pp. 177-199. 

In this article the legality of common-law marriages in 
Minnesota is discussed with reference to section 205 of the 
Social Security Act, which provides for payment of the 
death benefit to those persons found by the Board “‘to be 
entitled thereto under the law of the State in which the 
deceased was domiciled.” 

CusHMaNn, Rosert E. 

“Constitutional Law in 1936-37; The Constitu- 
tional Decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the October Term, 1936.” 
American Political Science Review, Vol. 32, No. 
2 (April 1938), pp. 278-310. 

Professor Cushman’s review includes a discussion of the 
Social Security Act cases. Charles C. Steward Machine 
Company v. Davis, and Helvering v. Davis are considered 
in connection with the Federal taxing power, while Car- 
michael v. Southern Coal & Coke Co. is discussed under 
“Questions of State Power,” with reference to the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Decuamp, CyrILLe 

“The Investment of Compulsory Social Insur- 
ance Funds.” International Labour Review, Vol. 
37, No. 3 (March 1938), pp. 275-300. 

The author considers safety, mobility, yield, and 
economic and social utility as the essential investment 
criteria. He examines “which of available investments 
can or should prima facie be considered as fulfilling these 
conditions’ and discusses, in conclusion, the problems of 
reduced revenue and currency devaluation. 

Drewson, Mary W. 

“Next Steps in Social-Security Legislation.” 
Social Service Review, Vol. 12, No. 1 (March 1938), 
pp. 21-23. 

Explanation by a member of the Social Security Board 
of the amendments to the Social Security Act recommended 
by President Roosevelt]in January 1938. The article 
discusses a number of issues in connection with extension 
of coverage, including the position of social workers and 
the stamp-book system for agricultural and casual labor. 


Duties, ELeANor L., Bowers, Epison L., and 
Roetse, H. V. 
“Social Security Program: Discussion.” 
American Economic Review, Vol. 28, No. 1, Supple- 
ment (March 1938), pp. 136-145. 
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In this comment Mrs. Dulles discusses disbursements 
under the Social Security Act, showing estimates of the 
relative costs of the principal parts of the program at 
various periods; some possible effects of social security 
financing on the economic system are also indicated. 
Mr. Bowers discusses the financial implications of unem- 
ployment insurance. Mr. Roelse considers social security 
financing with respect to investments and business. 


Kaueckt, M. 

“The Determinants of Distribution of the 
National Income.” Econometrica, Vol. 6, No. 2 
(April 1938), pp. 97-112. 

The author analyzes the relative share of manual labor 


in the national income, finding that this share varies 
inversely with the average degree of monopoly. 


Kozs, J. H. 

“Social Security as a Function of Society.” 
Rural Sociology, Vol. 3, No. 1 (March 1938), 
pp. 11-19. 

Professor Kolb affirms that public-welfare development 
requires not only factual knowledge but also “concepts 
freighted with meanings from the past.” He describes 
the experience of the Wisconsin Citizens’ Committee on 


Public Welfare in developing and applying a number of 
such basic principles. 


Kuznets, SIMON 

National Income and Capital Formation 1919- 
1935; A Preliminary Report. (National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Publication No. 32.) New 
York, 1937. 86 pp. 

“This report seeks to answer five questions: (1) How 
can the product of the Nation’s economic activity be 
defined? (2) How large has the national product been 
since the War? (3) In what part of the Nation’s economic 
system was it produced? (4) How was its monetary 


equivalent distributed? (5) How was the product 
utilized?” 


Lyncu, James P. 

“Social Security Encounters Common-Law 
Marriage in North Carolina.” North Carolina 
Law Review, Vol. 16, No. 3 (April 1938), pp. 255- 
276. 


A discussion of North Carolina cases having possible 
bearing on section 205 of the Social Security Act. 


U. S. Burgav or Lasor Sratistics 


“Sickness and Maternity Insurance in France.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 46, No. 3 (March 
1938), pp. 622-637. 
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The main types of social insurance in France, exclusive 
of old-age insurance, are described, principally on the basis 
of reports from Benjamin M. Hulley, American consul in 
Paris. 

Wirrs, Epwin E. 

“More Security for Old Age: The Proposals of 
the Committee on Old Age Security of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund.” Social Service Review, Vol. 
12, No. 1 (March 1938), pp. 34-40. 

The Executive Director of the President’s Committee on 
Economic Security makes a critical analysis in this article 
of the recommendations of the Twentieth Century Fund 


for reducing pay-roll taxes and expanding the benefits of 
the old-age provisions of the Social Security Act. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


AuaBaMA. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE 
“Southern Regional Conference of the Child 

Welfare League of America.’’ Alabama Social 

Welfare, Vol. 3, No. 4 (April 1938), pp. 9-11. 


Includes: “Effects of Social Security Program on Pri- 
vate Agencies.” 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SoctaL WORKERS. 
CINCINNATI CHAPTER 
“Minimum Standards for a Public Welfare 
Department.” The Compass, Vol. 19, No. 7 
(April 1938), pp. 17-18. 
This article outlines “immediate, essential minima for a 
present situation’ with respect to groups to be served, 


budget, eligibility, personnel of welfare employees, 
physical set-up, records, financing, and other matters. 


Amipon, BrvuLaH 

“Sooners in Security.” Survey Graphic, Vol. 27, 
No. 4 (April 1938), pp. 203-207. 

A discussion of old-age assistance in Oklahoma, with 
points on the historical and social background. The facts 
are taken chiefly from the Washington hearing in February 
1938, conducted by the Social Security Board to obtain an 
accounting of Federal expenditures. 


Buiven, Bruce, Jr. 
“Shall They Starve?” New Republic, Vol. 74, 
Whole No. 1219 (April 13, 1938), pp. 299-301. 
After citing conditions in various parts of the country, 


the author advocates treating relief as a permanent prob- 
lem in which the Federal Government takes an active part. 


BrownineG, Grace A, 

“The Effect of a Social-Security Assistance 
Program on the Poor Farms of a Western State.” 
Social Service Review, Vol. 12, No. 1 (March 1938), 
pp. 51-68. 
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The article analyzes the effect of removing more than 
230 persons from county homes in Oklahoma in 1937, 
Individual cases are described, and standards of poor-farm 
care are noted. 


Cavan, Ruts SHonte, and Rancx, Katuering 
HowLanpD 
The Family and the Depression; A Study of One 
Hundred Chicago Families. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1938. 209 pp. 


This work is the record of a study made in 1934 and 
1935 of 100 families who were known before 1929 to the 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research. To the existing 
data on personalities, family life, and economic status, 
the authors—one a sociologist and one a psychiatric social 
worker—add their combined analysis of the effects of the 
depression. Chapter 11 compares the findings with other 
studies of the depression, and there is a bibliography of 50 
books and articles. 


CuickeRING, Martua A. 

“An Early Experiment in State Aid to the 
Aged, California, 1883-95.” Social Service Review, 
Vol. 12, No. 1 (March 1938), pp. 41-50. 


The author reviews the history of California’s first pro- 
gram of State aid to institutions for the aged, which re- 
sulted in turning this problem back to counties after a 
12-year trial. Generalizations in terms of present prob- 
lems are also given. 


Ernst, CHarues F. 
“‘A Return to Neighborliness.”” Catholic Chari- 
ties Review, Vol. 22, No. 3 (March 1938), pp. 72-74. 


Mr. Ernst describes the program of friendly visiting 
sponsored by the Department of Social Security in the 
State of Washington, of which he is director. 


Essex County Mepicat Economic ResEearcu 

Medical Relief Administration; The Experience 
in Essex County, Ontario. Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada, Essex County Medical Economic Re- 
search, 1937. 55 pp. 


The Ontario Medical Association made an agreement in 
March 1935 with the government of the province “to 
organize, administer and provide specified medical serv- 
ices—home and office care, and drugs— to all the recipients 
of relief (approximately 400,000) in the province.” This 
booklet describes in detail the administration of the scheme 
with special reference to medical records and the control of 
medical services. 


FLYNN, Joun T. 

“Dear Pensioner.”” Collier’s, Vol. 101, No. 16 
(April 16, 1938), pp. 17-18, 76, 78-80. 

Mr. Flynn . otes some political aspects of old-age assist- 


ance, based principally on his observations in the Midwest 
and Southwest. 
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Geppes, ANNE E. 

Trends in Relief Expenditures 1910-1935 .(Works 
Progress Administration, Division of Social Re- 
search, Research Monograph 10.) Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1937. 117 pp. 


Miss Geddes’ report collects and analyzes for the first 
time the available relief data from 1910 through 1935, 
thus giving a broad relief picture up to the initiation of 
the public-assistance provisions of the Social Security Act. 
Part I deals with “Outdoor Relief, 1910-1935,” in a number 
of selected areas. Part II, “‘Public Outdoor Relief and 
Wage Assistance, 1933-1935,” supplements these data 
with a measurement of all public-assistance costs in the 
Nation, exclusive of institutional care, for 1933, 1934, and 
1935. Among the trends noted are an upward extension 
in costs, even prior to 1930; an increasing differentiation 
in relief by enactment of special legislation; and a widening 
of the base of governmental financial legislation. 


Hopson, WILLIAM 


“ ‘The Past is Prologue.’ ”’ Survey Midmonthly, 
Vol. 74, No. 4 (April 1938), pp. 99-101. 


A survey by the New York Department of Welfare 
Commissioner of the relief trend in New York City since 
1934. A number of allied problems are discussed, includ- 
ing the length of time families remain on relief, duration 
of unemployment before application for aid, percentage of 
employables in relief families, relief payments to supple- 
ment wages, and the relation of unemployment compensa- 
tion to relief payments. 


Lane, Marie Drespen 

“The Education of an Examiner.’”’ Survey 
Midmonthly, Vol. 74, No. 4 (April 1938), pp. 
105-107. 


This article describes the examination of candidates for 
the social-work staff of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Assistance, which was established in June 1937. 


Massacuusetts. SprecraL CoMMIssION oN Tax- 
ATION AND PusLic EXPENDITURES 
Report. Part II—Public Welfare, With Recom- 
mendations for an Emergency Relief Tax. January 
24, 1988. (House Rep. No. 1702.) Boston, 
1938. 213 pp. 


The report of the Commission includes a detailed ac- 
count of public assistance in Massachusetts. The or- 
ganization of the State Department of Public Welfare is 
also described, and there is a chapter on “Relationship 
of State Department to Municipalities.’”” Recommenda- 
tions based on the findings of the Commission are fol- 
lowed by the draft of two proposed bills. The first of these 
deals with the administration and financing of local reiief; 


the second, with suggested taxation, including a 2-percent 
sales tax. 


Me vin, Bruce L. 
Rural Youth on Relief. (Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Division of Social Research, Research 


Bulletin, May 1938 


Monograph 11.) Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1937. 112 pp. 


Approximately 625,000 young persons who were in 
rural relief families in October 1935 are the subject of 
Mr. Melvin’s study. In addition to chapters on number, 
location, and trends, the author treats of the personal char- 
acteristics, educational status, and occupations of these 
rural youths and describes the part played by the youth 
programs of Federal emergency agencies. The conclusion 
states that the problem is chiefly outside the individual. 
It affirms the need for long-range effort with respect to 
natural resources, rural industries, better educational 
facilities, and Federal action to prevent as well as to 
alleviate distress. 


MicuicaNn. State WELFARE DEPARTMENT. Bu- 
REAU OF OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 
Old Age Assistance in Michigan 1933-1987. 
Lansing, February 1938. 59 pp. 
In addition to a statistical appendix, the report contains 
three parts: “‘Antecedents of the Present Law;’’ “Volume 
and Cost of Old Age Assistance;” and “Social Charac- 


teristics of Recipients.”” Tables, charts, and graphs illus- 
trate in detail the data noted in parts 2 and 3. 


MItteTT, Joun D. 

The Works Progress Administration in New 
York City. (Published for the Committee on 
Public Administration of the Social Science Re- 
search Council.) Chicago, Public Administration 
Service, 1938. 228 pp. 

After an introductory chapter giving the history of work 
relief in New York City from 1930 to 1935, Mr. Millett 
proceeds to a detailed review of the administrative history 
and functioning of the Works Progress Administration. 
The various divisions are described, and a chapter on 
“The Cost of the WPA” considers this problem in relation 


to home relief and to the degree of benefit to the local 
government. 


New York (City). Mayor’s Boarp or SuRvVEY 
oN TRANSFER OF RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 

Report, February 11, 19388. New York, 1938. 
Processed. 30 pp. 

Surveys the New York relief administration problem and 
makes 16 recommendations. 

Prinz, Lora B. 

“Old Age Assistance Recipients Living in Insti- 
tutions for the Aged in Allegheny County.” 
Federator (Federation of Social Agencies of Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County, Pa.), Vol. 13, No. 4 
(April 1938), pp. 90-94. 

Of 10,582 persons getting old-age assistance in Allegheny 
County at the time of this study, 90, or 0.9 percent, lived in 
private institutions for aged persons. Miss Pine’s article 


is a study of these individuals and the reasons for their 
choice of an institution. 
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Reep, Exuery F. 

“What Turning Relief Back to the Local Com- 
munity Meant in Cincinnati.” Social Service 
Review, Vol. 12, No. 1 (March 1938), pp. 1-20. 

In contrast with some recent comment on the reduction 
of relief rolls in Cincinnati, this article brings out evidence 
of uncertainty, distress, and delinquency associated with 
the change from Federal to State and local relief. 


WALLAcE, MARGARET 

“Work for the Aged; A Challenge!’ Catholic 
Charities Review, Vol. 22, No. 3 (March 1938), 
pp. 69-72. 


A discussion of the relationship between social workers 
and candidates for old-age assistance. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION 


Canapa. NatTIoNAL EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION 
Final Report, 26th January, 1938. Ottawa, 
1938. 110 pp. 


This Commission was appointed in May 1938 and was 
charged with obtaining information and making recom- 
mendations, both immediate and long-range, for increasing 
employment and aiding the unemployed. An interim 
report appeared in July 1937, which is included in this 
volume, together with the final report and statistical 
material. The Commission recommends, for immediate 
action, the following: a housing policy, modernization and 
extension of the employment services, revision and system- 
atizing of Dominion grants-in-aid, diversified measures for 
training young persons and retraining older ones, curtail- 
ment of public works, and special measures to relieve the 
winter concentration of homeless persons in urban areas. 


Davison, Ronatp C. 

British Unemployment Policy; The Modern 
Phase Since 1930. London and New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1938. 136 pp. 

Mr. Davison’s book is an interpretation of unemploy- 
ment measures in England during the past 8 years. The 
period covered includes serious depression and the subse- 
quent recovery, with legislative approaches through the 
means test of 1931, the Royal Commission Report of 1932, 
the Unemployment Act of 1934, and the development of 
unemployment assistance, as well as measures for the 
depressed areas and for special training of various unem- 
ployed groups. The history of these events is brought 
down to 1938. 


Dearsorn, WaA.LterR F., and Rotunery, JoHNn 
W. M. 

Scholastic, Economic, and Social Backgrounds of 
Unemployed Youth. (Harvard Bulletins in Educa- 
tion, No. 20.) Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. 172 pp. 
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Working with data from a representative group of 
Massachusetts young persons who had been studied for a 
12-year period by the Harvard Growth Study, the authors 
present facts as to unemployment, wages, scholastic 
achievement, and related topics. They report little or no 
correlation between the factors making for school success 
and ability to obtain work, whereas significant employment 
difference is found in favor of those using public employ- 
ment agencies. The replies to questionnaires indicate q 
favorable attitude by the group to social security legislation, 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE, GENEVA 

Technical and Vocational Education and Appren- 
ticeship. (Twenty-fourth Session, Geneva, 1938; 
First Item on the Agenda.) Geneva, International 
Labor Office, 1938. 225 pp. 


This volume incorporates the results of a survey by the 
International Labor Office of vocational education, ap- 
prenticeship, and retraining for unemployed persons. It 
presents the legal basis and principal developments in 
each country and sets forth current trends in theory and 
practice. The Conference finds that “vocational and 
technical education * * * is at present passing 
through a period of extensive transformation under the 
pressure of structural changes that are taking place in the 
general economic life of various countries and the conse- 
quent necessity for adapting production and occupational 
activities to these changes.” 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp 

Assuring Employment or Income to Wage Earn- 
ers—A Case Study. (National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Inc., Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 
7.) New York, April 1938. 19 pp. 


This is a study by F. Beatrice Brower of 12 company 
plans which guarantee employment or income to workers. 
Of the seven employment-guarantee plans, four have been 
discontinued—three by reason of unemployment compen- 
sation and one because of unionization. The four income- 
assurance plans are still active. They guarantee a certain 
number of hours of work per year and pay the employee 
in 52 weekly installments, regardless of operating fluctua- 
tions. The other plan, still in effect, pays a monthly 
instead of hourly or daily wage to workers who have been 
with the company for 1 year. 


OreGcon. Strate PLANNING Boarp 
A Study of Industrial Employment in Oregon. 
March 1938. Processed. 96 pp. 


This report covers section 1 of a study of employment in 
Oregon, sponsored by the State Planning Board in coopera- 
tion with the National Resources Committee and the 
Works Progress Administration. It represents an attempt 
“to find out the extent and pattern of industrial employ- 
ment in Oregon, monthly variations of employment in 
different industries and other significant facts affecting the 
economic security of the State’s workers.” 
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Patou, Burt W. i 

“The Job Problem for Older Workers.” Edi- 
torial Research Reports, Vol. I, No. 8 (March 29, 
1938), pp. 183-196. 


In addition to noting the extent and causes of employ- 
ment discrimination on the basis of age, the author reviews 
security measures for older workers. His suggestions 
include: proportioning of industrial pensions to length of 
service, modifications in group life insurance plans, careful 
analysis of job requirements and of the applicant’s quali- 
fications, and training for older applicants. He states that 
more public positions might be made available by changing 
present civil-service age requirements and by giving prefer- 
ence, in some cases, to older persons. 


TENNESSEE. ATTORNEY GENERAL 

Brief and Argument on Behalf of Appellees, 
Albert Gore, Commissioner, et al. (Southern Photo 
and Blue Print Company, et al., vs. Albert Gore, 
Commissioner, etc., et al. Davidson Equity.) Su- 
preme Court of Tennessee. Nashville, 1938. 92 
pp. 


Gives the State’s case for the constitutionality of unem- 
ployment compensation. 


STATE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION REPORTS RECEIVED 


ALABAMA. 
MISSION 
Second Annual Report * * *; Calendar Year 
Ended December 31, 1987. Montgomery, Febru- 
ary 1, 1938. 20 pp. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Com- 


Arkansas. Bureau or Laspor. UNEMPLOYMENT 
CoMPENSATION DIVISION 
First Annual Report; Covering the Calendar Year 
1937. Little Rock, February 1, 1938. Processed. 
14 pp. 


DeLawareE. UNEMPLOYMENT CoMPENSATION Com- 
MISSION 
First Annual Report * * * February 1938. 
New Castle, 1938. 32 pp. 
Ipano. INpustrIAL AccipeNT Boarp. 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION DIVISION 
First Annual Report for the Year Ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1937; With Additional Data Covering 
September 1, 1936, to December 31, 1936. Boise, 
1938. Processed. 22 pp. 


Builetin, May 1938 


UNEM- 


INDIANA. DEPARTMENT OF TREASURY. 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION DIVISION 
“Report, July 1, 1936, to June 30, 1937.” 
Year Book of the State of Indiana for the Year 1937. 
Fort Wayne, April 1, 1938. pp. 294-297. 
Iowa. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CommMiIs- 
SION 
First Annual Report * * * for the Year 
1937. Des Moines, 1938. 46 pp. (Includes 
report of the Employment Service, pp. 27-46.) 
MAINE. 


UNEM- 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Com- 


MISSION 
First Annual Report * * * January 31, 
1988. 1938. 14 pp. (Covers period from De- 


cember 21, 1936, to December 31, 1937.) 


MississipP1. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Com- 
MISSION 


Second Annual Report * * * for the Year 
Ending December 31, 1987. Jackson, February 
1, 1938. 40 pp. 

Montana. 
MISSION 

First Annual Report * * * for the Calendar 

Year 1937. Helena, February 1, 1938. 16 pp. 


NevapA. DeEparRTMENT OF Labor. UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION Division 
Annual Report * * * forthe Calendar Year 
1937. January 1, 1938. Typewritten. 10 pp. 


Norte Caroitina. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION COMMISSION 
First Annual Report * * * for the Year 
Ending December 31, 1937. Raleigh, February 1, 
1938. Processed. 27 pp. 


OKLAHOMA. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. Drviston 
or UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND 
PLACEMENT 

Report * * * January 1, 1937-—December 
$1, 1987. Oklahoma City, 1938. Typewritten. 

10 pp. 

Ruope Isianp. 
Boarp 

Second Annual Report, 1937. Providence, 1938. 

16 pp. (Includes some data as of March 12, 

1938.) 

WYomINa. 
MISSION 

First Annual Report * * * January 31, 


1938. Casper, 1938. Processed. 18 pp. (Covers 
the calendar year 1937.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Com- 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
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